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THE more we contemplate the present situation with cool 
detachment, the more evident it becomes that our generation 
is participating in one of the greater dramas of human 
history. Europe is in the grip of confronting forces where 
Fate is playing a part as well as human wills and historical 
circumstances. The conflict marks an epoch in the life of 
mankind. It may end war or perpetuate it. 

Superficial minds, taking a hasty glance at the course of 
the negotiations preceding the war and anxious to locate 
personal responsibility,for opening the flood-gates of carnage, 
proclaimed this to be “ Hitler’s war.” One distinguished 
statesman at the outset of the conflict went so far as to make 
a pathetic appeal to the German people, telling them we 
were not at war with them but with their rulers. Such an 
appeal was as unfortunate in its purpose as it was mistaken 


1 Sir James Baillie died suddenly on June 9. Among his last acts 
was the revision of the present article a few hours previously.—Ep1rTor. 
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in its judgement of the case ; its implied commiseration with 
a great nation could only arouse resentment ; to listen to it 
could only be possible if the people despised themselves and 
their country. Hitler has been himself impelled and is still 
being impelled by influences and by forces of which he is the 
unconscious instrument as well as the willing agent, and 
which lie deep in the past history of the German nation. 

Under the direction of Hitler, Germany would carry out 
the same policy of European domination which the Kaiser 
and his military advisers undertook in 1914. In the present 
case, however, we are not dealing with the ambitions of a 
ruling dynasty: we are face to face with the whole nation 
which feels in its heart that it is destined to be the first 
power in Europe and will let nothing stand in the way of 
accomplishing its end. And there is another ominous 
difference between the Germany of 1914 and the Germany of 
19389. In 1914 the rallying cry of “ Deutschland iiber alles ” 
was inspired by the desire to spread German “ Kultur ” 
over all the world. For years Germany had been pre- 
eminent intellectually, a supremacy which other nations 
acknowledged and by acknowledging flattered its pride of 
place and kindled its ambition for supremacy in other spheres. 
Now, it is not the extension of ‘ Kultur” but room to live, 
expand, and dominate, which is the controlling motive 
impelling their present course of action. This makes an 
immediate appeal to every man and woman in Germany. 
Culture has gone by the board. The intelligentsia and all 
intellectual interests have been either suppressed or sub- 
ordinated to national consolidation and material expansion. 
Economic prosperity, physical fitness, physical well-being 
occupy the forefront of the nation. They are the concern of 
all alike, high and low, educated and uneducated, the 
individual and the mass of the people. In the willing and 
utter abandonment of the individual to the unity of national 
life in the interests of material security and advancement, the 
people have found their escape from the hauntirfg terror and 
chaos of the years succeeding the last war, their hope for the 
restoration of the past power, prestige and pride of Germany, 
and their liberation from the restrictions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The voice of Hitler is the voice of the nation. 
Germany is not being led by a lunatic suffering from political 
claustrophobia; Hitler is but the mouthpiece and inter- 
preter of the ambitions of his countrymen. He divined what 
they needed: he has ordained what they wanted. Their 
destiny is his desire. 
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Swiftly, blindly, conscious of the currents but not of 
the cataracts ahead, Germany has been carried forward 
since 1933 on its fateful career of earthly power and 
dominion. At the outset indoctrinated and intoxicated 
by the preposterous claims of pride of race, which 
stimulated intolerance and fostered the creation of a 
compact homogeneously minded nation, it then proceeded 
to relentless extinction or suppression of every element, 
doctrine, race or creed which even in appearance seemed 
inconsistent with the establishment of German unity. It 
then renounced the restraining control of moral and religious 
principle over the life of the nation: the preservation of the 
unity of the nation was taken to be the only supreme end, 
the State itself and its ordinances were a means to this end ; 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and bad became 
subordinate and instrumental to that end: the very gods 
themselves are German gods, while a special Providence 
protects and guides Hitler and empowers him to issue com- 
mands which are ‘‘ God’s commands.” 

The ground is thus prepared for the next inevitable stage 
in Germany’s headlong career. The consolidation of the 
unity of the nation has but one object—the acquisition of 
supreme power, power which knows no limits because 
unrestrained by any moral considerations, and knows no 
end to its ambition as long as it can use its force to attain its 
object. The exercise of dominion over its own nationals 
internally, and the expansion of its dominion by aggressive 
action against other nations, are two sides to the same policy. 
And it is easy to see how the German people have been 
drawn consciously and unconsciously to connect the two, 
and thus to accept the pronouncements of Hitler as the 
declaration of their own will. The restraints and self- 
sacrifices imposed on individuals for the consolidation of 
Germany have been irksome and repressive, as all sup- 
pressions of individuality must be to a civilised people. By 
carefully planned propaganda, the discomforts and sacrifices 
to which they are compelled to submit are explained to the 
people of Germany as a burden imposed on them in con- 
sequence of the encirclement of Germany by envious neigh- 
bours who have held Germany in check by an obnoxious 
Treaty and who deprive its people of liberty to expand and 
obtain room to live. Such an explanation naturally stirs up 
hostility towards those neighbouring States which created 
the Treaty, towards those States created by the Treaty, and 
towards Russia whose political programme had threatened 
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to undermine the unity of Germany. The resentment felt 
by the German people to the repressions imposed on them 
from within was thus easily turned against those States 
which were proclaimed the cause of their discomforts. This 
liberated the latent animosity of the people to their own 
situation and gave it an outlet against the enemies of German 
expansion. Any and every excuse, plausible or pretentious, 
was brought forward to stimulate and inflame the smoulder- 
ing hate of the nation. It was merely a matter of time for 
these fires to break out into the open passion of revenge and 
to burst into the conflagration of war. The _ bloodless 
achievements of Hitler before September 1939 gratified the 
people of Germany and justified, while they temporarily 
allayed, the bitter resentment which burned within the 
people. When, however, obstruction was openly offered to 
further forceful expansion of their dominion, the people to a 
man stood behind their leader and readily accepted the 
terrible order of war to gain their ends. There could be no 
other course, driven forward as the nation was by the 
momentum of its own fateful career towards domination 
which cannot tolerate restraint and treats with contempt 
the orderly procedure of international conduct, the standards 
of honour, reason, and justice. As Hitler said to the French 
Ambassador, who appealed to him on the highest grounds of 
humanity before he invaded Poland, “there is no turning 
back.” All unknown to himself that unrelenting and ruth- 
less sentence proclaims to the world both the destiny and 
the guilt of Germany; it may prove the premonition of its 
doom. 

Had the spirit of despotism, the dark satanic passion for 
power for power’s sake, been confined by Germany within 
its own frontiers, no nation would have interfered with its 
designs. Time would surely have brought its own revenge 
in the form of internal rebellion against domineering tyranny 
by the State and its agents. Hatred of dictated injustice, 
of unbridled cruelty and arbitrary wrong-doing, lies deep in 
the hearts of every civilised people, and will in time demand 
that justice and the order of law be enthroned on the seats 
of authority in the nation. Moreover, the spirit of freedom, 
intellectual, moral and religious, is native to the soil of 
Germany, has grown and flourished there for generations, 
and has produced some of the finest fruits of European 
civilisation. That spirit cannot be permanently extinguished 
within its own borders, and would in the course of time have 
arisen against administrative slavery. 
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This internal rebellion has been delayed or frustrated by 
the German aggressive action towards other nations. But 
by extending their ruthless dominion beyond their own 
frontiers, the German people have kindled unintentionally 
the fires of rebellion on a far wider scale. They have aroused 
the hostility of the greater part of civilised mankind and 
have alienated the sympathy and friendship of all freedom- 
loving peoples. They have put themselves outside the pale 
of the comity of nations. If there is a rule of righteousness 
controlling the lives of men, if there is a moral government 
of the world, this result was as inevitable, as much necessi- 
tated by a law of another order, as the fateful procedure 
which drove the German nation forward on its dark career 
of violence. Faced with the resolute determination of a 
powerful State, which believes that might is stronger than 
right, to achieve forceful self-aggrandisement at the expense 
of every nation standing in its way, the great powers in 
Europe, which believe that right is stronger than might, and 
justice and liberty precious beyond all estimate, dearer than 
peace or life, had no possible alternative open to them but 
to challenge the declared will of Germany and to bar its 
further advance. It was the compulsion of a law higher than 
humanity itself which imposed this obligation on France and 
Britain. That was their moral destiny, a destiny inseparable 
from the imperious summons of duty, a destiny as strange 
and as stern as that which leads evil to its doom. It is clear 
and certain from the course of the negotiations preceding the 
war that France and Britain were drawn reluctantly onward 
step by step to assuming the responsibility for arresting 
Germany in its career of aggression. It was the compelling 
demands of principles greater than themselves which carried 
them forward and led them to appeal finally to force which 
they detested, all the more because they had protested 
against the use of it by Germany, and to decide on the dread 
arbitrament of war which they abhorred. Neither France 
nor Britain had any national interest at stake in the eastern 
policy of Germany—a point to which Hitler repeatedly drew 
attention, believing as he did that self-interest was the 
guverning consideration for each nation and the concern of 
each alone, but unable to understand that nations have to 
recognise greater issues than mere self-interest. Britain and 
France had no desire to interfere with the Nazi régime so 
long as its operation was confined within its own borders. 
They did not seek to oppose Germany’s purpose in absorbing 
its own nationals located in other States, however much they 
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may have protested against the methods of absorption. 
They might not even have opposed Germany had it merely 
sought to establish primacy and pride of place in relation to 
the smaller nations adjoining its frontiers. But when 
Germany disclosed that its aim was to dominate alien States, 
to impose its régime upon other nations and to absorb other 
peoples within its own domain—it was then that Britain and 
France were stirred to their foundations. It was then they 
realised that they were face to face with the enemy of 
European civilisation, of all its beliefs and achievements, its 
ideals and standards of behaviour. The spirit of France and 
Britain throughout the whole length and breadth of their 
lands at home and overseas, instinctively rose in resentment 
and hostility, and unanimously condemned the oppressor as 
the outlaw of mankind. The decision to resist the aggressor 
was not the outcome of cool deliberation ; it was the spon- 
taneous outburst of a passionate devotion to principles 
rooted in national life, for which men had fought and died in 
the past and which commanded their unqualified allegiance 
for all time almost in spite of themselves. It was the call of 
a destiny, not the choice of a day: neither Britain nor 
France could make the great refusal. 

Here then we have in the present European situation all 
the essential elements of high tragedy. The persons of the 
drama are not individuals, but whole nations. It is a drama 
on a gigantic scale. The conflict is absolutely unavoidable. 
Germany and the allied powers against Germany stand for 
totally opposed and irreconcilable conceptions of Western 
civilisation. And Germany can no more abandon its belief 
in its own destiny than the allied powers can surrender theirs. 
The war is being waged on rock-bottom principles which 
concern the whole value of human life—the subjection of the 
spirit of man to the dominion of power for power’s sake ; 
and on the other hand the liberation of man from the fear of 
bondage to earthly power in any shape or form, the freedom 
of man’s spirit to guide its life by the light of its own ideals. 
It is a struggle between the spirit of evil and the spirit of 
goodness, a struggle which takes place on a very small scale 
in the heart of every man, but in the present case is enlarged 
to the colossal pattern of an international war. 

There is a peculiar poignancy in the present conflict 
which makes it in certain respects unique in the annals of 
warfare in Europe. Up to the time of the Nazi régime the 
nations now engaged in a life and death struggle had marched 
abreast in the vanguard of modern civilisation; were in 
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spite of their differences the joint heirs of a common cultural 
tradition; had put into a common stock their several 
contributions towards the enlightenment, the elevation and 
the liberation of the human spirit. They had even in many 
ways common aspirations and common ideas of human 
progress. It is in truth because Germany condemns and 
impugns this immense heritage of achievement, and because 
the Allies regard it as of transcendent value to mankind, that 
the conflict is inevitable. 

By a strange paradox therefore the Allies are fighting 
not only against Germany but for Germany itself. This has 
been stated in so many words by representative men on the 
side of the Allies. It is said that the Allies desire not the 
ruin of Germany, but the liberation of the German people 
from the relentless tyranny of its own régime, and the 
restoration of Germany to its appropriate place in the 
comity of nations and the reinstatement within its own 
borders of respect for spiritual freedom. 

To many it has seemed a cruel decree of Fate which has 
compelled the present generation to face the ordeal of 
another international war while the memories of the last 
conflict are still acute, its wounds still unhealed, and its 
ravages unrepaired. ‘But if we look at this struggle in the 
light of a wider historical perspective, we shall find that it 
has a deeper significance than is to be discovered by the 
analysis of the immediate circumstances of its origin. No 
war since the eleventh century seems comparable to it in 
importance to mankind. The forces now contending for 
supremacy in Europe have been working up towards this 
final mortal combat for the last hundred years From the 
time of the great revolution in industry at the end of the 
eighteenth century, which was coincident with and partly 
brought about by the revolution in political thought and 
institutions in France, two separate principles have operated 
in society and shaped the course of its history up to the 
present day. These are the mechanisation of human life 
for material ends, and the liberation of the human spirit for 
ideal ends. On the one hand, industry has been more and 
more mechanised in the interests of mass production ; 
labour has been mechanised in the interests of efficiency and 
competition ; social life has been mechanised in the interests 
of distribution and exchange: and all of them have been 
accompanied and promoted by such a range of mechanical 
devices as the world has never before had at its disposal. 
On the other hand, the individual has from the first recoiled 
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from the thraldom of mechanism, and has resolutely striven 
all along for enfranchisement from enforced control; the 
rights of personality have been asserted and steadily secured 
against the claims of the industrial machine; _ political 
freedom has been gained through the ballot; labour has 
increasingly obtained greater freedom of contract in estab- 
lishing better conditions of service and more adequate 
remuneration for work ; the barriers of feudal tradition and 
authority have been gradually broken down; and most 
conspicuously of all, in the inner life of man his claim to 
greater freedom has been securely recognised through the 
demand for and the expansion of general education, which 
rests on the unassailable assumption that the acquired 
achievements of the human intellect are the rightful heritage 
of every individual. Side by side these two principles have 
insistently exercised their distinctive sway over the move- 
ments of the community. They have never been reconciled 
and have often stood in sheer opposition. Sometimes one 
has gained the ascendancy, sometimes the other: now the 
rimacy of personality is emphasised, or again social regu- 
ation takes precedence over the interests of individuals. 
Up to the time of the last war the opposition between 
these two principles had progressively taken a more hostile 
form, a_ hostility crystallised into a conflict between 
doctrinaire socialism and anti-socialistic conviction. In 
democratically-constituted countries, such as France and 
Britain, it was never doubted that an ultimate reconciliation 
or at least co-ordination of the two would be achieved 
without the sacrifice of order to liberty or of liberty to order. 
The struggle to arrive at this reconciliation became indeed 
the great aim of practical politics, the inspiration of the 
hopes for the future of human society, the test of social 
progress, the great adventure undertaken by human beings 
to reach the final destination of all their striving on earth— 
a community of men living harmoniously together in a state 
of ordered freedom. After the war the course of human 
history was abruptly arrested. One nation after another 
broke off the struggle between these principles, abandoned the 
attempt to reach a just reconciliation between them, and 
scornfully declared the great adventure to achieve ordered 
freedom in a community to be the idle dream of deluded 
democracies. At a single stroke, by the arbitrary decree of 
an autocrat or a capriciously appointed junta, the natural 
development of human society was stopped and the final 
form once for all instituted by the simple process of mechanic- 
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ally regimenting the national life from top to bottom and 
through the length and breadth of its affairs. The interests 
of individuals were necessarily sacrificed or wholly eliminated 
in the process, and with them all hope of further change or 
progress, which can only come through the vitalising force 
of free individuality. 

The shape assumed by the totalitarian ordering of society 
differed in method: the principle was the same—the 
mechanisation of society and the abandonment of the freedom 
of the human spirit. With the advent of National Socialism 
in Germany that principle was worked out with Teutonic 
thoroughness and assumed its extreme form in the establish- 
ment of an all-controlling political system, which regulated 
human life to the minutest detail, rigid in its order, ruthless 
in execution, relentless towards all opposition, and -leaving 
no place or claim to individuality whatsoever: “the 
individual only exists when he is asleep.” Such a system is 
the last outcome and consummate expression of the forces 
and tendencies which have been directed towards the 
mechanisation of human society during the last century. It 
has now appeared panoplied in power; claiming to be the 
final and supreme achievement of political organisation ; 
and aggressively asserting its right to extend its dominion 
without limit and to dominate other nations to gain its ends. 
Faced with the spectacle of a nation thus compactly united 
and rigidly disciplined for one purpose, armed in all its 
strength and inflexible in its resolve, the freedom-loving 
nations, however much they may have favoured or even 
fostered socialism within their own borders, recoiled in 
horror as before a yawning precipice. It has been left 
appropriately to the two great democratically-minded powers 
in Europe to confront and destroy this titanic and im- 
placable foe of human liberty. That and nothing less is the 
deeper meaning of this awe-inspiring drama now being 
enacted on the vast stage of Europe. The whole future of 
civilised society hangs upon the issue. 

A war conducted on these lines and for such ends placed 
the Allies from the first in an exceptional difficulty. It is 
different from most wars which have occurred in that there 
is no definite objective at issue between the combatants. In 
general a war arises when a treaty between nations has been 
violated, or one nation has been invaded, or national honour 
or national property is at stake. There is no such precise 
object necessitating a war in the present case. The Allies 
have declared that their interests are not directly involved 

Vou. XXXVIII. No. 4. 14* 
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at all, and that they seek no material advantage for them- 
selves by prosecuting the war. Their war aims are abstract, 
not concrete, ideal, not material. So abstract indeed that 
they found it necessary to create a particular issue in order 
to bring the conflict to a definite focus. They were deter- 
mined to fight for “liberty ’ against violence, for the “ rule 
of law”’ against forceful aggression; and in order to bring 
the struggle to a head, they dared Germany to invade Poland 
and undertook to come to the help of Poland if attacked. 
They could with equal reason and for the same purpose have 
selected Czechoslovakia. The invasion of Poland was not 
the cause of the war: that was merely the occasion in 
connection with which it began, as the Foreign Secretary 
admitted in a recent speech. The case of Poland was a 
challenge to combat on the general situation created by the 
aggressive policy of Germany. In certain respects the 
selection of Poland was unfortunate, seeing that for geo- 
graphical reasons it was impossible for the Allies to render 
immediate and effective protection to that country. The 
defeat and ruin of Poland therefore do not in the least check 
the purpose of the Allies: on the contrary their resolution 
is the more hardened to fight Germany to a finish in view of 
the appalling brutality shown by the victors to the van- 
quished. The barbarous cruelty of the conquerors has in 
fact confirmed and more than justified the Allies in taking up 
arms against this aggressive enemy of European liberty, 
justice and law. 

It cannot, therefore, be too strongly emphasised that in 
this war Britain and France, by fighting for liberty, law and 
justice, are in fact fighting for their very existence. The 
formulation of their aims is indeed abstract : in reality their 
own safety is at stake. Whatever else may have been put 
forward to justify their action in challenging Germany to 
mortal combat—the protection of Poland, or the defence of 
the liberty of small nations—is either subordinate or a 
disguise. The preservation of Britain and France and of the 
ideals for which they stand—that and nothing else is the 
vital issue. Their one objective is the utter annihilation of 
the enemy. If they succeed, the security of smaller nations 
will follow as a natural result of their victory. If they fail, 
there will be chaos in Europe for an indefinite time. Nothing 
else but the complete overthrow of Germany will prevent 
the ruin of European civilisation : no mere temporary arrest 
of Germany’s progress of aggression, and not the mere 
restoration of Norway, Belgium or Poland. The aims of the 
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Allies are so general and comprehensive, and reach so far 
into the future, that nothing short of the total destruction 
of Germany’s power can ensure their attainment. In this 
respect the present war has a far wider objective than the 
war of 1914-18, when the objective was limited to the 
expulsion of Germany from Belgium and France. Indeed 
the Great War may fairly be considered to have been the 
preamble to the present struggle. 

The terms of the agreement reached between the Allied 
Governments on March 11 make it clear that they fully 
realise the life and death character of the conflict. No 
mention is made of other nations. There is to be no peace 
except on conditions “‘ necessary to ensure to each of them 
an effective and lasting guarantee of their security.” And 
with “their security” are necessarily bound up the con- 
ception and ideals of civilised order for which they stand. A 
“Jasting guarantee”’ can admit of no temporary terms of 
appeasement, or calculated period of years. If the words 
mean anything they cannot connote less than an indefinite 
length of time. A peace of that nature cannot possibly be 
obtained except by the overwhelming defeat of Germany. 
Britain and France have staked everything to achieve that 
objective. 

There can be no doubt that Germany on its side also 
realises that it is fighting for its existence as a nation, not 
simply for the retention of Poland and other countries, not 
even for the defence of its own régime. Its future destiny 
depends on the issue. For that reason Germany had no 
hesitation in abandoning its doctrinaire hostility to Russia. 
Self-preservation would have dictated such a course to any 
country similarly situated. Antipathies and animosities, 
however bitter, are of subordinate importance compared with 
the preservation of life. Doubtless if Germany succeeds in 
the West, it will reopen its opposition to Russia, which it 
despises and at heart detests. Meanwhile it suits Germany 
to use Russia for its ends; and the alliance, temporary as it 
may be, clearly has proved profitable to Russia. 

The foregoing considerations enable us to penetrate the 
perplexing obscurity which surrounded the course of the war 
during the first six months of hostilities. _No nation would 
venture its all in a decisive engagement until it is prepared 
to put the issue to the test of battle. It is evident that 
neither Germany nor the Allies were ready for a conflict of 
such magnitude when hostilities began. Time was required 
to gather and dispose both forces and resources. This alone 
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can explain and justify the prolonged delay that occurred 
on both sides in bringing about a major encounter anywhere 
on land or sea or air. Time has been neutral in its assistance 
at this preliminary stage. It has been an advantage of 
inestimable value to the Allies whose preparations for this 
war were less advanced than those of the enemy. But time 
has been of equal advantage to Germany in every direction. 
Germany’s commerce has been swept from the seas—a result 
which Germany’s leaders no doubt anticipated in advance : 
and Britain has protected its shores. On the other hand 
Germany has kept its gains; it has survived the blockade 
and proved that it cannot be defeated by this form of pressure 
as it mainly was in the last war; it has had time to con- 
solidate its primary battle line; and it has been more than 
a match for the Allies in the resourcefulness not to say the 
malice and mendacity of its propaganda, the value of which 
it learnt from the Allies. One thing is clear: Germany will 
never accept defeat except on the battlefield, not on sea, 
and not by air. The ultimate issue, however delayed, we trust 
is not in doubt. Germany has inseparably connected its 
dread destiny with the choice of evil in all its worst forms: 
inhuman brutality, insensate cruelty, blind oppression, 
treachery in conduct, deceit in intention, lying in utterance, 
perversity in thought. The nemesis of the pride of power 
resting on evil will inevitably come at the appointed time ; 
its inexorable and relentless law ordains that in human 
affairs evil works to its own destruction. If the Divine 
Disposer of events has decreed that Righteousness, Truth 
and Integrity are the pillars on which, and on which alone, 
the structure of human society can rest, then neither God 
nor man is to be mocked in defending them against the hosts 
of evil. In that sense the cause of the Allies partakes of the 
character of a crusade rather than a campaign. In their faith 
in their cause lies their confidence that Germany will receive 
measure for measure. Their confidence will not be betrayed 
if it is divested of all self-assurance which darkens foresight, 
and all moral complacency which undermines resolution in 
the hour of trial. For nothing short of the very highest 
powers of{man’s nature will enable him to share, to endure, 
and to survive the agony and bloody sweat of the spirit of 
civilisation on this dark day of human destiny. 


J. B. BAILLIE. 
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THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
E. L. ALLEN, M.A., PuD. 


For more than a decade now our world has been burdened 
with a sense of impending decision; yet no inconsiderable 
part of the burden has been that we have not been able to 
see clearly between what alternatives we were to decide. 
The old antithesis of Christian and non-Christian seemed 
irrelevant in a Europe in which the supreme effort after 
social justice was being made in the name of a militant 
atheism ; the category of aggression seemed hardly to apply 
where we were acutely conscious that our own lack of a 
policy had rendered almost inevitable those acts of violence 
which we resented. Now that the decision has been made, 
less by us than for us, it has brought with it a certain relief ; 
there is strength in facing the worst, as there is only weakness 
so long as we oscillate each day between hope and fear. 
But even now, though we are convinced that there is a 
spiritual warfare behind the one which is being waged with 
carnal weapons, the fronts in this Armageddon are by no 
means as easily discernible as the Maginot and Siegfried 
lines. We can only begin to discover where they run as we 
cease to think of our present crisis as the work of one man 
or one régime, and see it as the product of a certain historical 
necessity, the final outcome of processes which have been at 
work within our civilisation for a hundred years or more. 

I suggest that the spiritual principle which is at stake in 
our time, the truth which is in danger of being lost and which 
therefore needs to be re-affirmed, is the Christian conviction 
of the unity of the human race. It cannot be better formu- 
lated than in the words of St Paul: ‘‘ He made of one every 
nation of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
The human race, in spite of the rich diversity characteristic 
of it, is ultimately all of one stock; the essential fact con- 
cerning any man is never his colour or nationality or social 
429 
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status, but always the simple fact that he is God’s creation 
and one of His children. Nor is this unity a merely formal 
one; rather does humanity constitute a whole, with a 
solidarity of destiny and relations of responsibility between 
its members. This is the truth which Peter learned in the 
vision which bade him call no man any longer unclean or 
outcast from the purposes of God. The unity of the human 
race needed to be asserted in the first instance as against the 
pride which opposed Jew to Gentile, Greek to barbarian ; 
the passing of those old distinctions:has meant only the 
emergence of new ones, and the solidarity of the human 
race needs to be re-affirmed in face of the fresh threats to it. 

The simplest basis, of course, for this item of Christian 
teaching was that provided by the Genesis story, according 
to which the human race as it exists to-day is in all its 
members descended from a single pair of ancestors. There 
is thus a blood relationship between us all, since we all 
derive ultimately from “the grand old gardener and his 
wife.”” The Old Testament narratives of the Creation and 
the Flood served to guarantee the Jewish mind against any 
final descent into particularism; behind Abraham the 
Hebrew stood Adam and Noah, progenitors of universal 
humanity. The same influence introduced “levelling ”’ 
tendencies into the complex society of the Middle Ages, as 
witness John Ball’s famous 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


The democratic thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries drew their arguments from the same store. A 
quotation from Thomas Paine will suffice : 


‘** Every history of the creation, and every tradi- 
tionary account, whether from the lettered or unlettered 
world, however they may vary in their opinion or 
belief of certain particulars, all agree in establishing one 
point, the unity of man ; by which I mean that men are 
all of one degree, and consequently that all men are born 
equal, and with equal natural rights, in the same manner 
as if posterity had been continued by creation instead 
of generation, the latter being only the mode by which 
the former is carried forward ; and consequently every 
child born into the world must be considered as deriving 
its existence from God.” 


In the middle of last century, however, it became 
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increasingly clear that scientific evidence on human origins 
pointed away from the direct creation described in the Old 
Testament and towards a connection between man and the 
animal world. At the same time, historical criticism was 
rendering untenable the view that these early records 
enjoyed some sort of infallibility at the historical level. 
Hence the epoch-making character of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, which produced a crisis in the intellectual world 
immediately on its appearance in 1859. Once the general 
conclusions of the book had established themselves, and 
even before that, there was a rush to draw conclusions from 
its argument, many of which Darwin would himself have 
repudiated. 

A totally new picture of human beginnings now offered 
itself to our eyes; man seemed to be reduced to a mere 
part of nature, the product of a blind struggle for existence. 
On such a view, the advancing front of evolution was so 
broad that it seemed out of the question to suppose that the 
break through from the beast to man was accomplished only 
at one point. Once grant the possibility that the human 
race may have had not one ancestor but several, and must 
not one go on to consider the further possibility that there 
are breeds of men as there are breeds of dogs ? In what sense 
do men derive from God if there is an age-long evolutionary 
process between the two ? Is it still possible to maintain the 
unity of the human race, with the new knowledge as our 
starting-point? Such were the questions which suggested 
themselves at once. 

Granted, however, that appeal can no longer be made to 
the Genesis story, it can still be made to what is much more 
important, to the unity and character of God, and to the 
value which, as we see in Jesus Christ, He has put upon man 
as His creation and His child. That God is no “ respecter 
of persons’? means that He has no favourites, that in His 
family there are no sons born privileged while others are 
born disinherited. He has a purpose which treats men not 
as means but as ends; the Kingdom of Heaven is not 
something for which men exist, but something which is to 
exist in men. That being so, no man has any right to make 
of another his instrument ; such a relation is illegitimate for 
us because it does not exist for God—that is the ultimate 
basis for what are called “natural rights.” From the 
superficial judgments which man passes on man, and from 
the pretences which serve to conceal his lack of real worth, 
we appeal to God who looks on the heart and calls the 
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scorned and outcast into His fellowship. The unity of the 
human race is to be discerned in the Cross rather than in the 
creation ; for God, the only valid distinction between men 
is that between good and evil. And even that is not final 
for Him, since it is precisely for the evil that He takes upon 
Himself our load of human suffering. The unity of the race 
does not lie in Adam the progenitor of all, but in Christ 
dying for all; our artificial divisions, our pride of race and 
colour and class, are not perversions of a primal innocence, 
they are sins from which Christ gave His life to set us free. 
‘* He is our peace, who hath made both one, and brake down 
the middle wall of partition. . . . that He might create in 
Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace.”’ 

It was, however, only to be expected that the new con- 
ception of man’s origin suggested by Darwin’s work should 
be taken by many as invalidating once and for all the great 
Christian assertions as to his value and destiny. Man was 
in the world, so it seemed, not for solidarity but for division, 
not for fraternity but for strife. To speak of the human 
species was, no doubt, a necessary concession to popular 
usage, but were not the real unities to be found in subordinate 
—and hostile—groupings such as classes, races, or types of 
individuals ? 

(1) It was no mere coincidence, for example, that the 
year which saw the publication of the Origin of Species saw 
also the appearance of Marx’s Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy, the preface to which contains the classical 
statement of the materialist conception of history. The 
two books were the product of one and the same intellectual 
climate. Russia in 1939 celebrated the eightieth anniversary 
of the Origin of Species as of the work which gave a scientific 
foundation to the whole economic and political system of 
the country. 

For Marx there was no such thing as humanity; the 
‘“man ” who has “rights ”’ is a mere abstraction; he is 
‘‘man in general, who belongs to no class, has no reality, 
who exists only in the misty realm of philosophical fantasy.” 
It is clear from this—the man who has “no class ”’ has ipso 
facto “no reality *—that the. human race exists not as so 
many individuals, but as so’ many classes. The relation 
between these classes:is precisely that which obtained for 
Darwin between the species of the animal world, one of 
competition, in plain language, one of war. ‘ The history 
of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles.” 

We miss the force of the Marxian doctrine because we 
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approach the Communist Manifesto with the traditional view 
of man in our minds, and do not see that it is precisely to 
repudiate this tradition that the pamphlet was written. 
While we think of human beings as existing primarily outside 
the economic sphere and being drawn into conflict only when 
they have entered this, Marx places the reality of human 
beings within that economic sphere. Man “is what he 
produces,”’ he is the point of intersection for the operation 
of the various economic forces of his time, he is an instance 
of the class to which he belongs. We have a new metaphysic 
which scorns all metaphysic, and for which economic 
circumstances constitute the very substance of man. 

The two classes, exploiters and exploited, bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, are not therefore distinguished one from 
the other in any adventitious fashion; they are polar 
opposites, human sub-species which can only co-exist by 
virtue of an incessant struggle. Between them there is no 
bond of union, for the reason that there is no such thing as a 
common humanity. The law, morality, and truth of the 
proletariat are violence, falsehood, and immorality in the 
eyes of the bourgeoisie, whose “ spiritual values ”’ in turn 
are for the proletariat the ideological garment with which he 
clothes the nakedness of his oppression. — 

Yet in the end Marx pays homage to the very tradition 
which he has repudiated ; the Christian valuation of man, at 
present the worst enemy of the worker, is the exceeding 
great reward which awaits him in the future. The class-war 
must be fought to a finish by the “‘ expropriation of the 
expropriators,” by the extirpation of the bourgeoisie. Here 
it is perhaps necessary to point:out that such a term as 
‘extirpation’ has to be understood within the whole 
context of the Marxist system, and especially in the light of 
its definition of man as an economic animal to be found only 
in classes. It is the class which is to be extirpated, and this 
need not mean the physical destruction of the individuals 
which compose it. It may do so, of course, for historical 
necessity may require violence and cruelty from those who 
have enlisted in its service. But what is of importance is 
that the proletariat will make itself the only class, and that, 
quite obviously, will be tantamount to the destruction of the 
class-structure of our present society ; the classless society 
is a society in which everyone belongs to one class. Once 
that has come about “‘ we shall have an association, in which 
the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.” National and racial barriers will all 
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be broken down, and man will greet his brother-man in a 
reunited world. Unreal and a dream as yet, the New 
Jerusalem will descend from heaven—or will it not rather 
come forth from the factory and the mine ?—to greet the 
victorious soldiers of the class-war. 

(2) Before Darwin had made public the results of his 
researches, Gobineau had already given his theory to the 
world in his four-volume Essay on the Inequality of Human 
Races (1853-55). For him the hostile groupings into which 
the human race falls apart are similar in origin to those 
which contend for mastery in the animal world. He 
dismisses as irrelevant the question whether mankind took 
its beginning from a single pair or from many pairs: there 
was in any case at some remote period a primitive differentia- 
tion in the human stock which brought into existence those 
sub-divisions which we speak of to-day as races. Natural 
influences, we may well conceive, were at that period much 
more powerful than they are at present, and human nature 
was still in a plastic state. Now, however, it has received 
certain definite impressions, and man exists only as the 
member of some race or other, each race having its own fixed 
characteristics, so that those who belong to it must remain 
for ever what it is in their blood to be. Between these 
different sections of humanity an impassable gulf opens ; 
each has the type of culture which corresponds to its own 
innate qualities, but what it has it cannot, even if it would, 
communicate to others. For civilisation as we understand 
it is the achievement of certain superior races; nay rather, 
should we not say that it is their prerogative, since they are 
born to it ? The rest are in the world to be subjects of their 
rule and instruments of their purposes. It is not man who 
is lord of creation, but white man, and at the summit of the 
white man’s civilisation stands the Teuton, summoned by 
destiny to be on his guard continually against that infiltration 
of alien blood which would breed degeneracy in him and hand 
the earth over eventually to inferior stocks. 

Gobineau’s racialism found in Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain an enthusiastic convert, though he did indeed “ mix 
German water” with the other’s ‘French wine.” For 
Chamberlain the Teutons are called by God to defend 
civilisation against two perils, the one from the crafty, 
avaricious, and cunning Jew, and the other from the disas- 
trous effects of the “‘ chaos of peoples,” the characterless 


half-breed millions who swarmed over the Mediterranean 
world at the beginning of our era. 
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“It is clear that, in a certain sense, we may regard 
the intellectual and moral history of Europe from the 
moment of the entry of the Teuton to the present day 
as a struggle between the Teuton and the non-Teuton, 
between German sentiment and anti-German disposition, 
as a struggle which is waged partly externally, partly 
internally, in the breast of the Teuton himself.” 


(3) For Nietzsche the principle of division within the 
human species is neither economic nor biological, but 
psychological. Mankind falls apart into Spartans and Helots, 
the born masters and the born slaves; individuals are 
differentiated qualitatively by the extent to which the primal 
human instinct, the will-to-power, enters into their composi- 
tion. More correctly—since “‘ even in the slave I found the 
will to be master ’—there are two types, in one of which the 
will-to-power finds direct expression in pride, arrogance, 
recklessness and ruthlessness, while in the other it finds its 
way to the light along a subterranean and tortuous path, 
in envy and jealousy, in democratic equalitarianism and the 
Christian ethic. There are those who cannot live except 
as masters, while there are others whom nature means to 
acquiesce in their rule. That such a view is incompatible 
with Christianity Nietzsche admits frankly ; but so much the 
worse for Christianity ! It must be eradicated as a “ capital 
crime against life.” 

The Superman of this philosophy is no actual élite of 
present-day society ; it is the perfection of the master-type 
which is to be produced in the future by selective breeding. 
But the social consequences of the theory are obvious, and 
are seen nowhere more clearly than in the writings of Pareto. 
For him, the story of Catiline reveals the ground-plan of 
history ; outside the ruling circles of any period there grows 
up a body of vigorous and determined aspirants for power 
who eventually thrust their effete rivals from their places. 
It is significant that the Italian dictator’s favourite exercise 
is solo flying ; a disciple of Nietszche, he plays the Superman 
as he soars alone above the world and his fellows. 

There are thus three forms of this denial of the unity 
of the human race : each is so clear-cut, so uncompromising, 
and so aggressive that it deserves to be called a dogma rather 
than a theory. They are indeed three resolute unfaiths in 
man—if one may use such a barbarous term—over against 
the Christian faith, which is less in man than in the God 
who created him and calls him into His fellowship. Mankind 
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is not one family but two contending armies: proletariat 
takes up arms against bourgeoisie, Aryan against Semite, and 
élite against mass. To be sure, they are not all on the same 
level; paradoxically enough it is the Marxism which has 
erected atheism into a dogma which yet retains contact 
with the Christian tradition and lives in hope of a secularised 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

In the post-war years these three infidelities began to 
assume gigantic proportions ; we became aware of them as 
tyrannies of evil before whose advance liberty shrank back 
into an ever-contracting area of human life. Yet a closer 
examination should convince us that they are by no means 
so new as we had imagined, that in fact, what revolts us so 
in the systems which challenge our Christianity is something 
with which we had long been familiar. 

The middle of the nineteenth century marks a turning- 
point in our history, not so much because of the enormous 
expansion in knowledge which took place at that time as 
because of the peculiar nature of that knowledge. It was 
nothing less than an enlargement of Western man’s self- 
consciousness ; he became aware of what had been up to 
that point the driving-force of his evolution. He had acted 
hitherto without reflection, but henceforth action was 
impossible without accompanying reflection. His own 
history, not as a sequence of events, but as a system of 
cause and effect, became an object for his thought: self- 
knowledge was now a duty and self-criticism a disturbing 
possibility. Furthermore, since it now became clear that 
the principles on which Western man had acted were some- 
times very different from those which he had professed, it 
became an open question whether the latter should not 
henceforth be definitely disavowed in favour of the former. 
An ideology of some kind man must have; he must either 
acknowledge and systematise the rules of conduct which 
have hitherto unconsciously directed him or retain his 
traditional principles intact and subdue his practice to 
conformity with them. The second course was too heroic 
for most, and they took refuge in a third, that of leaving 
the situation unchanged and pretending that its problems 
did not exist. But there were some whose sincerity shut 
against them this door of escape, yet who shrank from so 
arduous an undertaking as the Christianisation of our 
common life in deed, as it had long been Christian in 
name; they therefore had no further possibility open to 
them than that of accepting as guide for the future just those 
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anti-Christian elements which they had discovered at work 
in the past. 

Thus the Marxist doctrine of the class-war is not merely 
the reduction of human life to the animal world; the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest were 
found by Darwin in the world of plants and beasts only 
because they had been first shown to him in operation in the 
world of English industrialism. ‘* This,’’ he writes, “‘ is the 
doctrine of Malthus, applied to the whole animal and veget- 
able kingdom.” The pressure of a growing population on 
a limited food-supply had long been a frightful reality in 
Lancashire, which could have provided the grimmest of 
comments on the scientist’s reflection that ‘‘ the struggle will 
almost invariably be most severe between the individuals of 
the same species, for they frequent the same districts, require 
the same food, and are exposed to the same dangers.” Did 
Tennyson, one wonders, realise that his picture of “‘ Nature, 
red in tooth and claw” was taken originally from the 
English countryside as man had defaced it in his quest for 
wealth ? But the victims of the mines and the textile mills 
could scarcely console themselves ‘‘ with the full belief that 
the war of nature is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that 
death is generally prompt, and that the vigorous, the healthy, 
and the happy survive and multiply ! ” 

Marx, it is only too clear, did not invent the class-war ; 
he found it being waged all about him. That Darwin could 
draw from man’s industrial achievement categories to 
interpret the operation of nature’s blind forces and that the 
Marxist could make of these in their turn rules of action for 
the coming revolution, is sufficient sign of the extent to 
which a civilisation nominally Christian had in reality 
become dehumanised. 


“‘ The history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician 
and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and journeyman, 
in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on an interrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, 
either in a revolutionary reconstruction of society, or in 
the common ruin of the contending classes.” 


This is the analysis of history and the forces which have 
made it. 


**The Communists disdain: to conceal their views 
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and aims. They openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 
Working-men of all countries, unite ! ”’ 


That is the programme for the future. 

The meaning of these passages from the Communist 
Manifesto is unmistakable. Western society has professed 
Christian love and brotherhood but has in actual fact been 
a sordid struggle of class against class. The workers must 
no longer allow themselves to be duped by fine phrases, 
but must act as their masters act and not as they say. 

It is certain, of course, that in this Marx has gone beyond 
what the facts of history warrant. In the first place, he has 
been guilty of isolating one factor and treating it as though 
it were the whole. While the class-struggle has been present 
in our society for centuries, the relations between man and 
man have not been exclusively determined thereby. If 
Christian charity has not made civilisation in its own likeness, 
it has not been wholly inactive. There are ties of nationality 
and religion, ties above all of a common humanity, which 
bind men together in spite of economic antagonisms. It is 
indeed the sin of the class-war that it is not waged between 
groups so alien one from the other that they are in reality 
sub-species of the species ‘‘ man,”’ but between those who 
were created to be brothers in the family of God. 

In the second place, to make explicit a betrayal of the 
truth which has hitherto been implicit, to convert evil from 
impulse and weakness into deliberate policy and articulated 
dogma, is surely an increase of guilt. It is as though the 
disciples, awakening to the fact that they had fled from the 
garden and left their Master to His fate, should have returned 
to take part in His crucifixion ! 

Yet, even when these criticisms have been allowed their 
full weight, the fact remains that the Marxist infidelity is the 
offspring of the age-long acceptance by Christendom of anti- 
Christian standards. The Arab proverb: ‘‘ When you meet 
a very rich dog, you should say ‘ Mr. Dog,’ ”’ is a rule on 


which we all act too easily. How often has one seen 
deference paid to a wealthy individual as though he were a 
higher sort of human being, not of common clay like the 
rest of us! A book like the Hammonds’ biography of Lord 
Shaftesbury, while it makes one rejoice that Christian pity 
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and love have never ceased to be at work among us, yet 
leaves on one’s mind the impression that in the first half of 
last century the propertied and educated classes in this 
country were appallingly callous and indifferent to human 
suffering. 

The racial theories of Gobineau and Nietzsche’s cult of 
the strong man are similar in their origin and their import. 
They, too, isolate and make explicit elements of evil which 
have been for centuries implicit and more or less unobserved 
in Western life, with the inevitable result that in so doing 
they exaggerate and augment the evil. The claim that white 
domination of the world is a “‘ sacred trust ”’ of Providence, 
that the coloured peoples are as Gentiles to us who are as 
Jews, are in fact “* lesser breeds without the law ’’ has been 
only too frequently made among us. Policies based on racial 
exclusiveness were grim reality in South Africa and the 
United States long before they were codified in the Nuremberg 
laws. The bizarre propaganda of British Israel may strike 
most pecple in this country as amusing rather than dangerous, 
but on the Continent it is noted with keen interest that this 
movement draws many of its adherents from the ruling class. 
No one can have lived in the Kast and failed to notice the 
undercurrent of racial antagonisms which flows beneath 
the apparently peaceful surface of life in a great cosmopolitan 
centre or be unaware of the coloured man’s resentment of 
the claims, tacit or open, put forward by the whites. Again, 
how long did it take the Church to learn the lesson that no 
race is created by God to serve another as its slaves ? 

It is true, of course, and the fact needs to be emphasised, 
that these elements of evil in our tradition were never alone, 
that the betrayal of Christ which they involved was never 
quite complete. To use the language of a contemporary 
French student of our national life, if we have been “‘ pirates ”’ 
too often, we have sometimes been “ prophets”’ also. The 
missionary enterprise, for example, has demonstrated on a 
world-scale that the will to disinterested service is not 
absent from our civilisation. Yet in this connection, too, 
we have a significant example of what has taken place, of 
how we have been in part misunderstood and in part, to our 
own shame, understood only too well. When Japan during 
the last war presented her Twenty-one Demands on China 
she included in them the right to send missionaries into the 
interior of the country. Japan, it is clear, saw in missions 
an instrument of imperialist penetration and wished to avail 
herself of what had been found so useful by others. Such 
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a view of the Church’s overseas work is at once a caricature 
and a revelation; the purpose which we have pursued so 
unwittingly that we would at once have disowned it now 
becomes with others a principle openly avowed. 
Nietzsche’s appeal was for sincerity. Europe, he said, 
has in fact repudiated the Christian ethic for a policy of 
blood and iron. Yet she continues to profess humility, pity, 
and self-sacrifice. Would it not be better to fling off all 
pretence and erect into a creed the philosophy which actually 
governs our acts? Marx and Nietzsche have a common 
ancestor in Feuerbach, for whom the characteristic of the time 
is hypocrisy, the formal recognition of Christianity by a 
generation which regulates its life on wholly other principles. 


** Our whole practical life from moment to moment,” 
[cries Nietzsche] ‘‘ every instinct, every value-judgment 
which issues in action, is to-day anti-Christian ; what 
a monstrosity of falsehood modern man must be, that 
in spite of all this he is not ashamed to go on calling 
himself a Christian ! ”’ 


There the issue is stated with a clarity which compels 
not only attention, but choice and action as well. Our 
Western civilisation has been Christian in name, but in 
actual fact that Christian allegiance has been severely 
qualified. Those qualifications of the Gospel which seemed 
to us mild and harmless, so that we scarcely noticed their 
existence, have swollen in our own day into systems of vast 
and threatening evil. It is our unacknowledged sins, our 
weak compromises and concessions, which come in arms 
against us, tyrannies resolved to rob us of our freedom. 
It is as in the fable: the man has nursed an adder in his 
bosom and it is stinging him to death. The betrayals of 
Christ which we tolerated, accepted, and even justified, 
the prejudices of class and race and nation to which we 
clung even in the presence of His universal Cross, and the 
cult of success which He rejected at the Temptation but 
which fascinates our souls—it is these things which come to 
destroy us. Something has happened to them in the 
interval ; they have been wrought into systems and hardened 
into dogmas, our private weaknesses have become the 
fighting creed of fanatical millions, and we shudder at the 
result. But if it is our enemy, it is also in good part our 
creation—and by “our” I mean the common sin of the 
Western peoples. 

Plato urged that to study justice one must transfer it 
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from the individual to the city, where one can see everything 
on a larger scale. So it is with injustice. What went 
unnoticed as the sin of countless individuals now becomes 
a world-apostasy and forces itself upon our attention. We 
who lived in a comfortable dualism of faith and practice 
are now challenged to choose between two rival creeds, the 
one which we have professed and the one on which we have 
too often acted. We must either restore the broken unity 
of the human race or dismiss it for ever as man’s most 
senseless delusion. 

The future of our common life depends therefore on our 
ability to make a deed out of what has hitherto been only 
too often a mere pious formula. In what direction we are 
to seek for that deed is suggested by the analysis of the 
present situation which has just been offered. For creative 
action, while it must be inspired by ideals drawn from beyond 
the contemporary situation with its exigencies and clamour, 
must at the same time make impact upon that situation at 
just the point where it admits of total transformation. 

We have seen that of the three denials of the Christian 
vision of man which confront us to-day one pays ultimate 
homage to that vision: the gospel of human brotherhood 
must be silenced by the class-struggle for the time being, 
but it will come into its own when that struggle has been 
fought to a conclusion. Communism, that is to say, is the 
product of Western man’s disillusionment with Christianity ; 
he does not doubt that the ends it seeks are desirable, but 
he despairs of the means which it adopts. Not justice, 
truth, and love, but hatred, ambition, and revenge are the 
creative forces out of which a new society is at last to emerge. 
Its scheme is, as Dostoievsky foresaw in The Possessed : 


“the division of mankind into two unequal parts. 
One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and unbounded power 
over the other nine-tenths. The others have to give 
up all individuality and become, so to speak, a herd 
and, through boundless submission, will by a series of 
regenerations attain primeval innocence, something like 
the Garden of Eden.” 


There is the challenge which confronts us: the hope of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is inextinguishable in men’s hearts, 
we must either show that it can come, and is coming, by 
God’s means, or see men appeal to Satan, to bring it. 

K. L. ALLEN. 


Kinoe’s CoLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FREEDOM OR NECESSITY IN THE 
MAKING OF HISTORY. 


HILDA D. OAKELEY, D.Lir. 
Formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy, King’s College, London. 


Mucu thought at the present moment is fixed upon the 
future, in an intense effort to determine the form to be taken 
by organisations for an improved international order. One 
question is not discussed, one problem is not examined. 
Perhaps it is supposed to be beyond question, the answer 
taken for granted. Or it may be held insoluble, and the time 
spent in its investigation more than wasted. How stands it 
with our ability to construct and establish firmly the kind of 
organisation which would offer some hope of the saving of 
civilisation ? Have we in fact the freedom without which all 
these debates are vain ? Are we free as members of a historic 
process ? The problem of historic freedom has not, so far as 
I know, been treated as a specific practical problem. Are we, 
the individuals of this age, free to fashion in any important 
respect the future of the coming age? History is not a 
process of the individual life, although this is historical in its 
nature. We may have an unshakable conviction of freedom 
in the personal life, but this is not enough for the individual 
in his place amongst the innumerable makers of history, 
conscious and unconscious. The main object of history is 
the event, and neither any one individual, nor the totality 
of individuals in any one generation is master of the event. 
Its range goes far beyond their deeds. 

Thucydides, describing the thoughtless and confident 
enthusiasm with which the Athenians conceived the Sicilian 
expedition in 416 B.c., observes that the city “‘ had newly 
recovered from the plague, and from the constant pressure 
of war.” A new population had grown up, and there had 
been time for the accumulation of money during the peace. 
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The new population had forgotten the sufferings of the 
Lacedemonian war, though it was not many years distant. 
The rapidity with which changes of mood took place in that 
mercurial people seems to resolve a few years into an epitome 
of the reactions of one generation against the outlook of the 
last. The living voice of a Nicias could still be raised. It 
pleaded for a little longer respite from the horrors fresh in 
his memory. But it was already a ghost without meaning 
in the hubbub of the new age whose appeal to eye and ear 
and mind came through a new atmosphere. Asin many other 
human situations, Greek experience presented by the great 
writers gives a clear image of a universal principle. This 
principle belongs to the logic of history, and provides a clue 
to problems that meet us everywhere in our own life, in 
history, and in the records which seem monotonously to 
show through all their colourful variety that “ history 
repeats itself.’’ In some features it must repeat, and in 
these lie the problems of necessity or freedom in the pro- 
duction of events, and of the moral and non-moral character 
of historic action. History has its own logic, not a priori 
since the a priori can have no place in laws of the passage of 
events, but inherent in the nature of the experience it con- 
cerns, viz., the experience not of the individual life but of 
the community, which is in the past and future, as well as 
the present. For his living part in history the individual has 
the present—thus far and no farther beyond the limits in 
which he faces and has himself faced the “‘ now.” The chief 
conditions the combination of which involve the logic of 
history are: the nature and limitations of memory, the 
relativity or changing valuations of successive generations 
and eras, and the continuity of events, together with dis- 
continuity in the human factors who successively contribute 
to the fashioning of the event. When we consider the nature 
of history, as thus conditioned we see that the analogy with 
the individual life which has affected so many philosophic 
interpretations of histories, or “‘ History,’ whether as an 
organic sequence from birth to decay, or as a metaphysical 
being, the one spirit of Hegel or of Croce, is not valid. There 
is no such unity in history, because it is the work of a series 
of generations, with a continually changing spirit. No 
artificial memory preserved in the symbols of record and the 
outer fabric of the past in buildings, institutions, even the 
deeper bond of tradition can unite us with our predecessors, 
so that their world is ours. Our world is new because of the 
uniqueness of individuals, and the novelty to them of their 
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present. We stand on one platform, or stratum of time, 
together with those who share what we know and have 
known as the present. Here are our collaborators for the 
construction of a new form of society. But we cannot create 
wholly fresh materials for our work. We have to handle the 
materials which our predecessors have handed down to us 
as stuff of the event and there is no appeal to them to lighten 
the burden we have inherited. The event is continuous, but 
in their part in its reconstruction, each generation is dis- 
continuous with the last. There does not appear to be a 
recognition amongst philosophic historians of this unalterable 
condition which makes the logical core of history—not at 
least in its bearing upon the problem of historic necessity 
or freedom, and the closely allied problem of morals in 
history. 

In his book, Leaders, Dreamers and Rebels, Fiilop-Miller 
vividly presented one of its aspects in the prevalence of 
myths or dominating ideas, colouring the whole outlook and 
affecting the springs of action most characteristic of succes- 
sive ages. Such a myth appears to the age of its ascendancy 
as the waking reality, and past generations to whom it was 
unknown seem to have blindly moved amongst shadows. An 
extreme instance was the medieval expectation of the 
** Second Coming.”’ Those who have a living memory of the 
“Victorian Age,’ can realise to-day that it was under the 
dominion of one of the great illusions of history, in its sober 
faith in the power of rational progress. This seemed to have 
so much support in the advances of science, bringing lavish 
promise of the amelioration of many evils, as well as in 
theories of progress supposed to have a scientific basis that 
it was treated as an unquestionable assumption, if not 
axiomatic. Forebodings indeed were not lacking in regard 
to the future realisation of some of the higher values in a 
probably more materialistic and uniform order. But it 
seemed incontrovertible that general conditions would be 
more favourable to the welfare of mankind, justice and good 
will in the relations of individuals and peoples better estab- 
lished. 

Looking back on this state of mind, we may be impressed 
by the difficulty, or even impossibility of prediction, not only 
in regard to the over-ruling ideas which will determine the 
trend of history in the next epoch, but even in respect to 
those very institutions whose character and value seemed 
established for all time. Factors to which to-day the brittle 
or evanescent character of much in our own social order 
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appears due, seemed to nineteenth-century thought an 
assurance of its permanence. Not only industrialism but 
even universal education, freedom of the press and the end 
of illiteracy, are found to have brought with them at their 
best some seeds of decay, at their worst, when misused, 
potent evils. 

If in that age, so self-consciously rational, the forecast of 
things to come was so greatly at fault, what can be expected 
in regard to our anticipations of the future to-day? The 
theoretic problem of prediction has a close relation to the 
practical problem of historic freedom. If we are free in our 
laying of firm foundations for a better world, may we not 
confidently prophesy its advent ? But of what means is the 
present generation possessed to make its purpose effective 
in the next stage of history ? Can we determine the outlook 
of that era, the ideas by which it will be dominated, the 
standpoint from which it will take up the task assigned to 
it in the development of the event ? The ethical question 
for the community in its historic character might be thus 
stated : Can we do anything to control the further phases 
of the action for our successors so that the event should 
meet them in a shape less difficult to mould in accordance 
with ideals we hope they will share? This is how I would 
state the question of historic freedom, which is not solved by 
arguments for ethical freedom, but remains whatever view 
be taken as to freedom in the motive of action. It asks 
whether although the situation before us has its roots in the 
past, and is fraught with the effects of deeds alien to our 
purpose, we may have not only moral freedom in dealing 
with it but some measure of historic freedom in handing it 
on to our successors. 

In the Oresteia of AEschylus, we may see a very powerful 
image of the moral problem which results from the con- 
tinuous development of the deed through the actions of 
successive generations. The act of matricide committed by 
Orestes, as required of him by a sacred law, stands out 
starkly symbolic in its dual nature. Is Orestes free and 
responsible ? He accepts moral responsibility. ‘“‘ Ye cannot 
see these beings ” (the Avenging Furies). ‘‘ But I see them.” 
His sense of responsibility for his crime is overwhelming, 
because he perceives the absoluteness of the moral law. 
But he also feels that he has taken part in a chain of deeds, 
which he as successor of those who forged the preceding links 
is called upon to continue. He can divest himself neither of 
his moral nature which abhors the deed nor of his duty 
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according to the ancient law upheld by Apollo to avenge his 
father. In his sublime presentation of the tragedy of the 
house of Atreus A’schylus might seem to express in a type 
the conflict of personal ethics and its absolute with the 
relative ethics of history. The individual in the historic 
crisis has to grasp the event as it comes down to him. He 
cannot create it afresh. Failure to realise this truth in all its 
significance has frequently caused confusion in _ historic 
judgements and the actions based on them. The freedom of 
the historic act is limited, because in the event there still, so 
to speak, smoulders the fire conveyed to it by former agents 
who cannot be recalled to undo their own work. The nature 
of the moral problem is brilliantly exhibited in Professor 
Arnold Toynbee’s monumental work on the origin, growth 
and disintegration of civilisations (4 Study of History, 
Vols. I-VI). He does not interpret it from the standpoint 
I am taking and therefore the disasters to civilisation which 
proceed from the immoral factors in history are—if I rightly 
interpret him— irretrievable. In my view the fact that the 
moral ideal can never be fully realised in the historic process 
is due to the inherent structure of history which makes 
impossible the creation of the event in its completeness«by 
a united mind and will. Historic relativity is the result, 
and the absolute of ethics which transcends temporal change 
is unattainable. Professor Toynbee seems to imply that 
from a moral standpoint we cannot recognise historic 
relativity. From the deeds of the past which did not 
conform to this standard a poison has therefore entered into 
a civilisation which will be its ultimate undoing. His view 
of civilisation as “‘ an audacious attempt to ascend from the 
level of primitive humanity, having the life of a social 
animal, to the height of some superhuman kind of being in 
a communion of saints ” (Vol. IV, B) appears too spiritual 
for actual history. Is there any civilisation which stands 
the test ? He seems not to admit any characteristic value 
or distinctive contribution to civilisation in the Roman 
society except as the last stage of the Hellenic, a stage 
which in his interpretation or pattern of the process towards 
disintegration has the form of the “‘ universal state.”” The 
history of Rome had been infected by militarism, and 
societies into which this disease has entered cannot be 
arrested in their downward process, once it has begun. Any 
human saviour who attempts the task whether by striving 
to turn the society back to a stage of development left 
behind (‘‘ archaism”’) or by making it hasten towards a 
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future for which it is not ready (futurism) will be driven 
himself to resort to militarism. 

Professor Toynbee seems to imply a moral criticism of 
the history of the British Empire analogous to his judgement 
of the Roman. Yet if it is admitted that true civilisations 
have existed, must it not be allowed that certain events in 
the course of their history have to be judged relatively to 
the age in which they took place? The fact that in the 
building up of a civilisation there went to the construction 
of its historic life acts which failed from the moral standpoint 
of the present does not deprive its contribution to civilisation 
of all value. But if it must be condemned as a whole, on 
account of these failures, we must wait for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, before we can admit that any 
society has achieved a true civilisation. 

From this point of view historic freedom would be for 
ever unattainable by humanity. For we receive from the 
former ages a task which we should not have freely chosen, 
and our conception of the way to carry it out and purify our 
civilisation from the evil which is included in its inheritance 
may not be accepted by the age that follows. Dominated 
by a different ideal that generation may destroy our founda- 
tions and lay their own once more to be réjected by later 
men. But although there are many features in the process 
of past history which appear to support this view, and the 
inherent nature of the temporal relations of succeeding 
generations seems, as I have argued, to give it a logical 
basis, we are not without a source of hope that this form of 
the fatal recurrences of history may one day cease to prevail. 
This hope lies in the principle of creative personality, without 
which any transcendence of the static stage of human 
existence, which had lasted for an immense period before 
civilisations began, would be impossible. This indeed is in 
conformity with Professor Toynbee’s argument and any 
other view would seem to make the whole achievement of 
human civilisation the product of contingency and chance. 
But in his survey of the stages through which civilised 
societies pass through growth to decline and disintegration, 
he finds that the dynamic energy of the minority fails after 
a time greater, or less, and their leadership loses its binding 
attraction for the majority. That there is a necessity in this 
failure, as well as in the limitation of the creative energy to 
a minority, he does not, I think, demonstrate, though as 
regards the limitation, experience hitherto seems universally 
to confirm it. 
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A discussion of this question would be too lengthy for 
this article. It seems evident, however, that the conversion 
of the creative minority into a majority would stay or prevent 
the process of disintegration. It would also make less rare 
that continuity in the ideals and efforts of succeeding 
generations, the lack of which clearly militates against 
historic freedom and moral progress in history. Since the 
principle of creative energy is potential in all human beings, 
there is no intrinsic impossibility in such a development. 
Continuity in the force of creative personality from age to 
age, even allowing for degrees of change in ideals, from 
generation to generation, would enable an approach to that 
unity of mind in historic purpose which is necessary to the 


permanence of a civilisation. 
HILDA D. OAKELEY. 
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IS THE DOCTRINE OF AN INTELLIGENT 
FIRST CAUSE OUT OF DATE? 


JOHN ELLIOTT WISHART.* 


Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem. 


SomME writers assume that the hypothesis of a cosmic 
spirit who is the First Cause or rather the World-ground of 
the universe, and the alternative hypothesis that matter is 
eternal or the cause of itself, stand on about the same footing ; 
that the one is just as inconceivable as the other; and that 
if we must make a choice between them to account for nature 
and man, there is no great preponderance of probability on 
this side or on that. I wish to contest the .validity of this 
attitude of confident indecision. To me it seems rather that 
we are confronted with the necessity of accepting a theory 
of ultimate beginnings which is hard to believe, even incom- 
prehensible, but which once granted will explain all the facts, 
or on the other hand, of allowing that there have been 
myriads of events of which no adequate explanation can be 
given, each quite unthinkable, and which do not solve our 
problem. 

Obviously the fact that a hypothesis makes enormous 
demands on our faith is not a sufficient reason for rejecting it. 
We have an enormous riddle to solve. The world is a con- 
tingent system that does not account for itself. We cannot 


| help asking, Why and Whence. There is no way of evading 
_ the question unless one take refuge in the affirmation of the 


Eternal Regress. And that is not to find a cause of existing 
realities ; it is to give up the search for such a cause; it is 
to assert that there has always been a situation just as 


| baffling and inexplicable as that which we see now; that if 
_ one could go back in time along any line of sequence one 
_ would find only causes which are themselves effects—trans- 


missive causes, not real causes. And what is the end of the 
1 American writer, Pasadena, California. 
Vou. XXXVIII. No. 4 449 15 
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series—or rather the beginning? There is none! It is 
necessary to postulate a succession of phenomena which, 
traced in reverse order, goes back and back but never had a 
start. This is not to satisfy our demand for an explanation ; 
it is to defy it. This is the utmost depth of unreason. Of all 
inconceivabilities this is the most impossible. It demands 
our acceptance of the idea of the infinite in its most repellent 
form, and gives us nothing in return. 

Now the solution proposed in the Cosmological Argu- 
ment—its distinction for the Teleological is only a matter of 
convenience—is doubtless hard to believe; but it is harder 
not to believe. It is based upon the law of Causation which 
is certainly as valid here as it is in the sciences and indeed in 
all rational thinking. In seeking an answer to the question 
how the universe got started and what keeps it going, it is 
driven to postulate an ultimate cause of a different kind from 
those which are also effects—a free cause, possessed of the 
power of initiative, of creativity. This may seem a pre- 
posterous demand, but it does not carry us into an entirely 
unknown realm, for we ourselves have in a small way the 
power of initiative, limited indeed and in the physical 
domain confined to the manipulation and direction of forces 
and material which are ready to our hand—yet very real in 
its way. It requires us to think of the ultimate reality as 
self-existent and eternal—the only possible alternative to 
the infinite regress or to origination by chance—but we our- 
selves, again, have a certain superiority to time, with “ large 
discourse Looking before and after,” thus finding in ourselves 
a distant far-off hint of the capacities of the perfect mind. 
And our hypothesis would not be disproved if the created 
universe itself gave evidence of some initiative, since one 
method of the Cosmic Will might well be the creation of 
limited creators. The consideration upon which this paper 
would lay emphasis is that this old solution of the problem 
of the universe is simple and sufficient, that if the theistic 
postulate, extravagant as it seems to some, be accepted, all 
is explained ; whereas any other report of the nature and 
origin of things demands that hypothesis be piled upon 
hypothesis, “‘Ossa upon Pelion,” to the point of utter 
incredibility. It is a recall to the old Law of Parsimony. 


i. 


The task then of those who reject Theism, but are not 
content with the abandonment of any explanation of things 
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as they are which is involved in the idea of the eternal 
regress, is to show how the world could have come into being 
and been kept in being by some fortuitous occurrence or 
occurrences, without a planning Mind or an efficient Will. 
And it must not be expected that we shall be generous 
enough to allow the surreptitious introduction of any 
elements of that higher view which has been by agreement 
eliminated. A World-Soul which has not reached or is just 
reaching the level of consciousness, an impersonal intelli- 
gence, a purpose that belongs to no Self and moves toward 
unforeseen ends—I can make nothing of such conceptions, 
just as I cannot understand unreal reality, non-existent 
existence, black whiteness, or evil goodness. These are 
borrowings from the realm of thought and volition, but 
borrowings that are so niggardly as to be utterly worthless. 

Now those who would account for the universe as a 
product of chance unfortunately are not dealing with a 
single and simple happening but with a complex web of 
events emerging from the loom of time, vast beyond our 
comprehension and too minute for our strongest microscopes. 
It is a universe consisting of “ Island Universes ” separated 
by millions of light-years ; so it can hardly be considered a 
unique happy accident ; if it be of that nature at all, it is an 
immense collection of happy accidents, too numerous for our 
thought. But it may with truth be replied that the elements 
of matter are, as the spectroscope shows, the same on the 
earth, the Sun, and the most distant nebule ; and that these, 
though each has its individual qualities, are analysable into 
combinations of electrons and protons. A famous scientist, 
who was, to be sure, a Theist, once wrote that perhaps God 
made just two things—electricity and souls—to which the 
Naturalist would agree, if he could eliminate God and souls, 
leaving only electricity to be studied. It may doubtless be 
assumed that its primary forms are the two mentioned, 
electrons and protons. If the list must be enlarged by the 
addition of positrons, neutrons, photons, cosmic rays and 
other discoveries of the experts—at any rate I am willing to 
stake the case on the two. 

Now here at least we have a pair of ultimates, brute 


| facts, which demand an explanation ; nay, demand explana- 
_ tions, for they are not one and not alike. Indeed, though they 
| are twins with complementary qualities, they are different, 

_ even opposite, and the chance that produced one would 
| surely have no tendency to call the other into being. The 


electron is infinitesimal, the proton eighteen hundred times 
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heavier ; the former negative in its electric charge, the latter 
positive; and however necessary they may be to one 
another, there is nothing in the need, at least in a system 
without meaning and without goal, to cause its fulfilment. 

But, furthermore, the astounding multitude of both these 
entities is an unsuperable stumbling block in the path of the 
easy assumption of casual incidents as the beginning of 
matter. A single proton, once got into operation would not 
produce another; a single electron would not: produce 
another. They do not bring forth after their kind. They do 
not, like living cells, divide to form new cells. Each is an 
individual entity (whether it be a wave or a particle, whether 
we call it a thing, an event, or a process) whose raison d’étre 
must be sought ; nor would a clearing up of one case elucidate 
another. The fortuitous gathering of a wave, the accidental 
condensation of a particle, would surely not automatically 
bring about reproductions of the model. Blind chance is not 
capable of conscious imitation. Every repetition of such a 
stroke of luck would be amazing. Yet “ tough-minded ” 
enemies of naive credulity ask us to believe in such miracles 
in a world which by hypothesis contains no miracle-worker. 
A drop of water consists of electrons and protons in bewilder- 
ing quantities, and with reference to every one we have a 
right to ask, Why ? On naturalistic presuppositions the 
universe demands, not an explanation, but uncounted 
myriads of explanations. 

This will not seem an over-statement if we take our stand 
on the platform of rigid determinism and undertake to show 
how matter could have originated and been maintained 
without intelligence of will acting upon it or within it. Our 
view must be limited to the necessary, or the fortuitous if 
there be such. And we must insist that, whatever their 
nature, whether wave or particle, electrons and protons are 
realities, with definite characteristics to which the massive 
and solid earth bears witness. Each is an individual, though 
to be sure no stuff, no lumpish material, is in it. Even if it 
be only a centre of force, it, so to say, knows its own mind. 
Indeed it seems like an objectified thought, a concentration 
of power acting intelligently—which is almost equivalent to 
Will. But all such considerations must be ruled out of 
court, as inconsistent with the premises upon which we are 
proceeding. Here are unique, marvellous, particular things, 
having distinct characteristics, and each one constitutes a 
problem in a world of mechanical necessity or of chance. 
If in some mysterious way a proton happened to be formed, 
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we should need another happening of just as improbable 
a sort, to furnish an electron with which it could combine to 
construct the infinitesimal planetary system of a hydrogen 
atom. And if we deny the presence of reason and purpose, 
one such lucky coincidence would be strange indeed; but 
an encore performance, involving the production of two 
more unique things, with different qualities like those of the 
first two, uniting again to form a third thing of the same sort 
as before, with the delicate adjustments and exact mathe- 
matical arrangements of the original model, seems almost 
out of the question; and if you insist that the number of 
such happy throws of the dice as will produce the waves or 
particles called electrons and protons with their uncanny 
powers of building themselves into the primary elements, is 
utterly beyond calculation, I must confess myself too much 
of a sceptic to hear you with tolerance. If the Law of 
Parsimony is of any value, we must reject these unlimited 
demands upon our credulity, and turn to the alternative 
hypothesis which, however hard to believe, is the one simple 
and sufficient solution of the cosmic problem. 


II. 


But it may be replied, it is unfair to expect that each 
item in the vast complex of nature shall have its own 
peculiar and separate explanation ; that there are similarities 
of structure which mean that a common pattern has been 
followed ; and that the material world must therefore have 
certain rigidities, certain fixed channels in which its activities 
must flow. There is no disputing this fact. One electron is, 
it would seem, like another, as if they were formed on the 
same model; and so of the protons. These two coalesce 
into the primary elements, a graduated series of combina- 
tions, growing more and more intricate, as if according to 
the specifications of ninety-two blue-prints. Then from the 
atoms are builded molecules, of definite though often highly 
involved construction—the raw material of the all but 
infinite things and organisms of the physical world. There 
is bewildering variety but there is order and system. We 
live in a Cosmos not a Chaos. There are regularities on which 
we can depend, and which we can make the basis of our 
expectations. We call them Laws of Nature, and we early 
begin to learn that they cannot be defied with impunity, but 
that obedience to them brings control over them. 

There are no doubt patterns too in the realm of mind as 
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well as in that of matter—Axioms, Platonic ideas, categories, 
eternal objects. And indeed some thinkers apparently find 
the beginning of things in what seems still more tenuous—a 
tendency to creativity, a principle of integration or of con- 
cretion, and the like; to all of which I have no objection if 
these patterns, laws of nature, eternal objects, tendencies, 
principles, are not given a privileged status, so that their 
credentials must not be examined; if they are not postu- 
lated as brute facts which need no explanation. 

Whence came they? It is certainly not permissible to 
say that they just are. That is to beg the question. They 
are not objects that have been directly discovered. No one 
ever saw the pattern of an electron or the mould in which a 
proton is cast. The most powerful microscope cannot reveal 
a blue-print for an atom of helium or a molecule of water. 
What can be shown to exist—they may be too minute for 
direct vision—is particular things or events which can be 
classed together because they are alike, or arranged in a 
series as examples of a progress. But whether the universal 
is before the thing, or in it, or after it, it is the particular and 
not the universal that can be touched and handled. What- 
ever else they may be, the patterns and models are our own 
mental constructions, inferred from similarities and regu- 
larities in phenomena. The only justification for speaking 
of a tendency to creativity or a principle of concretion is, 
that the processes of nature are such as among us are pro- 
duced by persons exhibiting a tendency or acting on a 
principle. ‘* Physical concepts are free creations of the 
human mind, and are not, however it may seem, uniquely 
determined by the external world” (The Evolution of 
Physics, Einstein and Infield, p. 33). 


II. 


Yet our generalisations work. Scientific investigation 
can be tested, for it deals mostly with the quantitative, and 
can measure and weigh with instruments of great precision. 
But its prophecies of eclipses come true; the correctness of 
its calculations is proved by the movement of the steam- 
engine, the floating of the ship, and the flight of the air-plane. 
Nature is intelligible. We can in good measure understand 
it and control it, and if our conquest is not complete it is at 
least constantly advancing. And to affirm that that which 
can be understood by intelligence has proceeded from 
intelligence is not more extravagant than to assert that if 
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one finds great thoughts in a book, it is because the author 
thought them and wrote them down. The patterns of 
phenomena, the laws of nature, the eternal objects, the 
principle of creativity, the elan vital, need no other credentials 
than that they are fundamentally the purposes, the methods 
of work, the habits, of the eternal Mind. Perhaps our 
human concepts and reasonings about nature can lead to 
successful predictions and manipulation only in so far as we 
think God’s thoughts after Him. 

But if the laws of nature and the rigidities of material 
processes have not this meaning, it is impossible to account 
for them or even to describe them. The only relevant 
definition of a principle in this connection would be “a 
general law as a guide to action”; of a tendency, a “ bent” 
or “ leaning ”’ or “ inclination ”—terms which imply purpose 
and goal or else make no sense at all. A pattern or model 
could not impress itself upon protons and electrons, upon 
atoms and molecules, without a Demiurge to work it. But 
as it is not a material thing, where is it located, and in what 
form does it exist—or subsist ? If it controls the formation 
of matter from the outside, we can think of no other pro- 
cedure than that of power acting by a plan—which is really 
Will. If there is some inner potency manifesting itself in 
each wave or corpuscle, it must express design and not 
chance (else why such uniformity in conduct?), and as it 
enters into the most delicate adjustments to other waves or 
corpuscles—as if both were made for such junctions—the 
purpose must have been external as well as internal. But 
I cannot consent to the use of the language of volition while 
denying the power thereof. When Naturalism employs such 
terms it is, if we may soften the words of a common quota- 
tion, ‘‘ borrowing the livery of Theism to serve Materialism.” 
Such ill got gains do not prosper. If these words and phrases 
do not describe the processes and methods of a Mind, then 
they are only cloaks to conceal our ignorance, or names for 
our problems, posing as solutions of them. 

But to return to the point of view of the Cosmological 
Argument and to the special contention of this paper, every 
pattern, law, principle, tendency, by which the regularities 
of nature are supposed to be determined, is itself a thing 
that calls for explanation. It cannot be accepted as a fact 
that just is. Immaterial and intangible as they are, there 
must be some hypothesis by which to account for each one. 
And they.are very numerous. I appeal again, then, to the 
Law of Parsimony. There are, let us say, two alternatives. 
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To get the universe started and to keep it going, we must 
postulate an ultimate reality whose nature is one of blind 
necessity, or, on the other hand, of spontaneity, the alterna- 
tives being, ex hypothesi, hard sayings in about equal degree. 
But the former turns out to be, not one presupposition, not 
one demand on our credulity, but many—even though 
phenomena be grouped in classes to lessen their numbers, 
and even though we consent—as I do not—that patterns and 
laws and principles are real causes, in and of themselves ; 
while in the latter case, a single postulate—that of an 
ultimate Reality to the mystery of whose nature the concept 
of personality offers the best clue, however inadequate it 
may be—will solve the whole cosmic riddle. 


ay. 


™. I conclude then that the Cosmological Argument is valid 
as far as it goes, and that it goes farther than some admirable 
thinkers are willing to admit. I follow good authorities, 
including perhaps Plato, in holding that it compels us to 
think of the World Ground as free, as having initiative, as a 
Creator, and that if we speak of a First Cause at all, we need 
to add the caveat that its causation cannot be of that neces- 
sary, mechanical sort which the old Materialism affirmed, 
but must be nearer to what we call Will. We can escape 
from the abyss of the eternal regress, from the logical 
suicide of giving up the quest for the origin of things, or 
from the equally futile hypothesis that the myriad forms of 
matter and life came to be by blind chance, only by accepting 
the alternative that the worlds were framed by an activity 
to which our purposive efforts offer an imperfect analogy. 

Such. a position does not involve an extravagant estimate 
of the religious value of this argument. In the development 
of the individual and also of the race, the knowledge of God 
doubtless springs from earlier and deeper sources. But 
even so these time-honoured presentations of Nature’s witness 
to God have an apologetic worth, as showing, in an age of 
science, that the Christian faith is intellectually defensible ; 
they may be to some, stepping stones to higher things ; 
and they may confirm belief that has deeper foundations, 
and at the same time broaden it, by explicating what was 
already implicit in it. 


JOHN ELLIOTT WISHART. 


PasaDENA, CAL. 
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BERGSON AND WORLD-LOYALTY. 


HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. 
Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. 


I. 


TuaT the moral and social relationships of man, and the 
recognition of these, should widen by successive steps ; 
from the family to the tribe or the township, thence to the 
group of tribes or to the province, thence to the nation and 
thence to something beyond and ultimately to the world— 
this used to seem a natural progression to philosophers 
looking back into the past and forward into a continuous 
future. But now that we stand at that point in the history 
of nations where we must face the challenge of Time, ‘‘ Can 
you step beyond ?”’ it is equally natural that we should 
hesitate before the difficulties and problems, and begin to 
wonder whether we were justified in picturing the process 
as having one principle throughout.. Our impulse now may 
be to say, ‘* This is a new and different challenge from those 
of the past, and a new kind of power is needed if we are to 
meet it.” Thus it is only to be expected, if a distinguished 
philosopher and most brilliant writer is found to have said 
something like this, that his authority should be quoted 
with increasing frequency beyond the borders of his own 
country. 

The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, by Professor 
Henri Bergson, was first published in France in 1932 and 
was translated into English, from its seventeenth edition, 
three years later. The thesis on which it is built may be 
briefly summarised as follows: Between family and tribe 
and nation there was no break; the discontinuity comes 
now; for we are faced now with the contrast between the 
morality that fits a closed community and that which is 
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necessary for an “open” community, potentially world- 


wide. The first morality can depend on, and is upheld by, 
the social pressure and support that surrounds each member 
and keeps him in place; the second morality must grow 
from the root of the soul and must be the response, not to any 
pressure, but to the sheer attraction of the good. The first 
is absorbed from around us as each of us grows up, till it 
becomes the habit that is almost an animal instinct. The 
second, if it comes from outside, is caught from some shining 
example, a martyr or a prophet; it is not instinct but 
inspiration. The first is natural; the second can only be 
supernatural. 

In Bergson’s eloquent and epigrammatic writing it is 
not uncommon for the argument to begin with a clear-cut 
contrast such as this. The dualism fixes itself in the reader’s 
memory and passes over easily into popular thought, often 
without the modifications and the softenings which Bergson 
himself adds one by one as the argument proceeds. In 
The Two Sources the strong contrast is made in the first 
chapter, and even within that chapter he goes on to observe 
that exchanges take place between the two moralities ; 


‘“‘ they are no longer to be found in a pure state. The 
first has handed on to the second something of its 
compulsive force; the second has diffused over the 
other something of its perfume. We find ourselves in 
the presence of a series of steps up or down... .; as 
to the two extreme limits, they have chiefly a theoretical 
interest ; it is not often that they are actually attained.” 


In a still more important observation he suggests, not only 
that the two moralities may mingle, but that the two sources 
may ultimately be the same. He recurs to his famous early 
conception of the élan vital : 


‘** «Tf we went down to the roots of nature itself we 
might find that it is the same force manifesting itself 

. in the human species once constituted, and subse- 
quently acting . . ., through the medium of privileged 
persons, in order to drive humanity forward.’ In the 
first morality, ‘obligation stands for the pressure 
exerted by the elements of society on one another in 
order to maintain the shape of the whole . . . in the 
second, there is still obligation, if you will, but that 
obligation is the force of an aspiration or an impetus, 
of the very impetus which culminated in the human 
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species, in social life. . . . The primitive impulse here 
comes into play directly, and no longer through the 
medium of the mechanisms it had set up, and at which 
it had provisionally halted.’ ‘ There is a genius of the 
will as there is a genius of the mind. . . . Through 
those geniuses of the will, the impetus of life, traversing 
matter, wrests from it, for the future of the species, 
promises such as were out of the question when the 
species was being constituted. Hence in passing from 
social solidarity to the brotherhood of man, we break 
with one particular nature, but not with all nature. 
It might be said, by slightly distorting the terms of 
Spinoza, that it is to get back to natura naturans that 
we break away from natura naturata.’ ”’ 1 


In view of such qualifications, it is a difficult undertaking 
to criticise Bergson’s unqualified statements. It is always 
so probable that somewhere he has made the required 
correction for himself. Yet, even if his own thought succeeds 
in holding all the qualifications together, I cannot but consider 
that his methods of exposition tend to leave the first impres- 
sion too deeply fixed in his readers’ minds. There is one 
historical matter moreover which may cause some genuine 
misunderstanding. Behind Bergson, making his background 
for most French readers, lies the work of that school of French 
sociologists of whom Durkheim is typical ; who have rendered 
fine service in emphasising the social factors in the growth 
of morality and religion, and have tended, perhaps too often, 
to write as if no other factors were involved.? ‘‘ Obligation 
stands for the pressure exerted by the elements of society on 
one another in order to maintain the shape of the whole ” 8 ; 
Bergson’s innovation, against this background, is to insist 
that we have to do with something more than this. Granted, 
he says in effect, that this is one source of morality, there is a 
second source as well; and he draws the contrast strongly 
to make his point clear. He may fairly be said to be seeking 
less to teach a dualism for its own sake than to do the 
highly important work of correcting a defective monism, 
for the sake not only of his nation’s philosophy but of its 


_ practical life. But English readers unacquainted with the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 38, 42, 44. 
2 Behind Durkheim in turn stands Comte, with his isolation of 
humanity from the rest of the universe. Cf. Professor Seth Pringle- 
Pattison’s Philosophy of Religion, pp. 87-9; and Professor C. C. J. Webb’s 
Group Theories of Religion. 
3 The Two Sources, p. 42, quoted just now. 
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background may mistake the direction of the stress, and 
bequeath the result of a misunderstanding to others who 
have not read him. In short, if anything to be said in this 
essay is unjust to Bergson or neglectful of what he has done. 
I apologise sincerely beforehand, but plead that what is said 
may still be worth considering in respect of English 
Bergsonism, present or to come. 


II. 


Let us begin by re-stating in our own terms the general 
view which I think is just; that the morality of man, like 
his science, develops and deepens and extends. Such 
development is by no means uniform or invariable, but it is 
characteristic ; a living morality like a living science will 
grow and progress. Or, to speak more exactly, it will have 
two aspects or two constituents, the conservative and the 
progressive. On the one hand the good man must hold fast 
that good thing which was committed unto him ; committed 
to him by his society or his ancestors, or by his own youth. 
He must try to be as good a man as his fathers were; he 
must be loyal to what they and he have loved; he must 
play the game whose rules he did not make. Some such 
constituent is as essential to the good life at every moment 
as, to the pedestrian, the foot that takes its turn to stand 
still. Then on the other side there is the foot that moves 
forward and the constituent of change. One kind of change 
is this widening extent of the society within which duties are 
accepted. Another kind is a deepening in the contents of the 
duties themselves. (‘‘ Ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time. . . . But I say unto you... .”). What- 
ever the kind of change, if it is important it is likely to begin 
with some definitely personal experience; a movement 
arising in a man’s own soul or stirred by what he sees of 
moral genius without ; genius which may be concentrated 
as Bergson conceives it in the rare outstanding leader, or 
which may also (I suggest) show its scattered gleams here 
or there in very ordinary men. The conservative consti- 
tuent on the other hand has a more general and impersonal 
support, ‘‘ what everybody knows”; ‘‘ what of course one 
knows to be right.” But of the two last formule the second 
is as important as the first. Before social opinion can exert 
a moral pressure it must have begun to renew itself in the 
individual’s mind. We did not only learn from our parents 
what they thought good ; we learnt with their help ourselves 
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to see it as good; and the social conscience speaks now 
through a concert of minds of which our own is one. It is 
not only a habit of response to other people’s opinions that 
holds us up to the old duties of kindness and mutual help 
within the family circle, or that keeps a tired man faithful to 
his day’s work. There is more to be said than Bergson says 
himself with regard to a vivid comparison which he uses on 
an early page : 


** Certain aquatic plants as they rise to the surface 
are ceaselessly jostled by the currents: their leaves 
meeting above the water, interlace, thus imparting to 
them solidity above. But still more stable are the roots, 
which, firmly planted in the earth, support them from 
below. However . . . it is on the surface, at the point 
where it inserts itself into the close-woven tissue of other 
exteriorised personalities, that our ego generally finds 
its point of attachment; its solidity lies in this 
solidarity.” 1 


True, but the whole situation depends on the leaves being 
firm and elastic and alive, with stable roots and with their 
own power of answering to light and air. Sever the root or 
deaden the leaf, and the solidarity will not. last long. 
Again, when Bergson writes that ‘“‘ between the first 
morality and the second lies the whole distance between 
repose and movement,” 2 a further distinction must be made. 
The contrast between repose and movement might be no 
more than the contrast between position and movement ; 
between the standing foot and the moving foot; between 
the frontier reached and the transcendence of the frontier. 
On the other hand we may have in mind the holding-up 
that sometimes occurs on a frontier. A normally living and 
growing ethos may ossify, so to speak, along this line or that ; 
may die here and there at its surface, making barriers which 
the body’s life will some day need to overcome. The 
difference is important, for in the first case the old affection 
or interest should go on living within the new. Our love of 
family or clan or country, for instance, should continue and 
deepen as we succeed in reaching a wider love ; there should 
be not rivalry but mutual aid, as closure within a pattern 
may increase the richness and harmony of the whole design. 
No line need be cancelled unless it is barring the way of life. 
Bergson himself characteristically changes his phrase, and 


1 The Two Sources, p. 6. 
2 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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where at first he contrasted the closed with the open society,} 
his stress falls later on the contrast of the closed with the 
open soul.” 

To come to the specific point of our study: the task 
which confronts our generation, not of cancelling (we hope) 
but of going beyond its national loyalties, is not something 
wholly new. Before we ever attained loyalty to a nation 
we had many frontiers to pass. Barriers between tribes, 
between hamlets, between cities, have been surmounted not 
so ill; we have kept something of the richness of the pattern 
while overcoming the prison walls. Now and then the walls 
tend to rise up again, yet on the whole we manage :—the 
larger loyalties as well as the smaller are established. And 
I do not believe that this can be answered by saying : Those 
transcendences were of a different order, since we were 
passing only from a smaller to a larger closed community. 
I am sure that the dominant experience must again and again 
have been that of unclosing. The unregenerate heart must 
have grumbled, ‘“‘ If you are going to work with those fellows 
you might as well work with anybody ’”’; or, as the little 
boys used to call after us in the streets in the Women’s 
Suffrage days, ‘‘ Votes for women ? votes for dogs!” The 
transcendence of any stopping-place, whether it be in the 
range of a duty or in the content of a duty, demands the 
vigour of life which can go beyond the support of our accus- 
tomed living. If we need a supernatural impulse now, we 
have needed it, and had it, a thousand times before. Neither 
then nor now must we lay too great a stress on the emotional 
character of the experience. Pressure and aspiration, as 
Bergson himself grants, are blended at every stage, both 
in the morality which goes forward and in the morality 
which stands. In every form the Good Will may prevail 
sometimes preponderantly in fervour and sometimes in 
dryness. Most commonly of all when it is a question of a 
movement forward, one element may glow within a man, 
intermittently at least, while the rest of him yields only 
coldly to its drawing, and the new behaviour in many ways 
feels strange and artificial for some time. Yet in dryness 
and coldness as well as in the place of fervour, the Willis in 
process of prevailing. 

We shall return presently to what has just been said, 
but must first consider for a moment one other characteristic 
which Bergson assigns to his “‘ first morality.” 

1 F.g., p. 21. 
2 E.g., p. 45. 
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‘** Peace,” he says, “has always hitherto been a 
preparation for defence or even attack, at any rate for 
war. Our social duties aim at social cohesion ; whether 
we will or no they compose for us an attitude which is 
that of discipline in the face of the enemy. . . . Who 
can help seeing that social cohesion is largely due to the 
necessity for a community to protect itself against 
others, and that it is primarily as against all other men 
that we love the men with whom we live ?”’ } 


No doubt this describes a situation which has been common 
in history, but other situations have been common too. A 
peasant community knows the need for discipline and cohesion 
in the face not of other men but of material Nature ; Nature 
who is not man’s enemy but who must be wrestled with by 
heroes if she is to prove his friend. Working men and women 
in any community know the same need, even though the 
material world for them has come to take shape chiefly 
in the works of society. Men of science and men of art 
know it, and women who bear and bring up children know 
it; and they know incidentally that no line divides this 
discipline and this wrestling from the work of creation. 
Going further, beyond the material world, shall we really 
find nothing to wrestle with in the absence of human antago- 
nists, whilst our community still has to deal with its own ills 
of ignorance and narrowness, inertia and corruption and 
misunderstanding, and still has to create the Good Life 
amongst them and beyond? Granted that morality has 
grown hitherto largely through the stimulus of danger and 
of need ; the source of these has not been merely the closure 
of one community against others, and an open community 
will not find them lacking. No true Church will find itself 
ceasing to be militant here in earth, even when it covers the 
whole world. Or, from the personal point of view, a man can 
love his city not only as against other cities but as against 
nothingness and chaos and the void, and there need be no 
break in this though the ‘“ dear city of Cecrops”’ should 
widen out into the whole city of Zeus. 


III. 


Let us turn now however to Bergson’s account of the 
highest part of his scale. One or another element of the 
Good Will may glow, we said, within an ordinary man ; but 
sometimes we see the fire of moral and religious genius 
1 Op. cit., p. 20-22. 
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burning in a human vessel till the glow seems wholly to 
possess it and transmits itself to those around :— 


“The great mystic . . . has felt truth flowing into 
his soul from its fountain-head like an active force. 
He can no more help spreading it abroad than the sun 
can help diffusing its light. . . . For the love which 
consumes him is no longer simply the love of man for 
God, it is the love of God for all men. Through God, 
in the strength of God, he loves all mankind with a 
divine love. . . . The mystic love of humanity .. . is 
not the extension of an instinct, it does not originate 
in an idea. . . . For such a love lies at the very root 
of feeling and reason, as of all other things. Coinciding 
with God’s love for his handiwork, a love which has 
been the source of everything, it would yield up, to 
anyone who knew how to question it, the secret of 
creation. What it wants to do, with God’s help, is to 
complete the creation of the human species and make of 
humanity what it would have straightaway become, 
had it been able to assume its final shape without the 
assistance of man himself. . . . Its direction is exactly 
that of the vital impetus; it zs this impetus itself, 
communicated in its entirety to exceptional men, who 
in their turn would fain impart it to all humanity, and 
by a living contradiction change into creative effort 
that created thing which is a species, and turn into 
movement what was, by definition, a stop.” 4 


This is a fine description of a splendid thing. I have 
only two comments to make. One is, that to concentrate 
too much on the splendid examples may tend to a loss of 
courage when we turn to the fainter light of the spirit’s 
working in ordinary clay. The final pages of Bergson’s book 
seem to show this discouragement in a curious anti-climax, 
when he is seeking to estimate what hope there is of ordinary 
pleasure-loving humanity rising to the challenge of Time. 
His conclusion is that the best hope lies in the progress of 
scientific psychical research, “ sufficient to turn into a live, 
acting reality a belief in the life beyond.” 


‘“In truth, if we were sure, absolutely sure, of 
survival, we could not think of anything else. Our 
pleasures would still remain, but drab and jejune, 
because their intensity was merely the attention that 


1 Op. cit., p. 199-200. 
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we centred upon them. They would pale like our 
electric lamps before the morning sun. Pleasure would 
be eclipsed by joy. .. . Failing so thorough-going a 
spiritual reform, we must be content with shifts and 
submit to more and more numerous and vexatious 
regulations. . . .” 1 


It is likely enough that we shall have to put up with 
imperfection to the end. Yet in how many millions of 
humble human beings, whose belief in survival “ for the 
most part remains verbal, abstract, ineffectual,” 2 may we 
not find some love, some self-sacrifice, some faithful con- 
serving and creating which in its measure is truly bringing 
to God’s shaping of man the assistance of man himself ? 
I know that Bergson does not deny this diffused Spirit, yet 
I believe the tendency of his teaching here as elsewhere is 
to give the impression of too strong a contrast. 

This brings me to my second comment. The temptation 
to an overstressed dualism—two kinds of men, two kinds of 
morality—will be strengthened if the test applied is always 
that of the presence, or the dominance, of one particular form 
of the Good Will. 

When a finite human heart is taken over by some purpose 
or affection which is truly part of integral good, it is taken 
over by something much greater than has room to show 
itself at any one time within those narrow confines. As we 
go on under the questioning of life, we come to realise an 
indefinite extent of implications and commitments which 
we did not think of at the beginning, and we discover that 
we care for a great deal that we did not know we cared for, 
but it is useless to attempt to prescribe what the first appear- 
ance, or the habitually dominant appearance, in any 
individual should be. In particular, we ought not to assume 
that the element which glows must always be such as to fit 
the name “love of humanity.” Undoubtedly sometimes 
this does stand at the centre or near it, as in the young poet’s 
‘* benignant sacrifice,” 


“*. . . a calm angelic mood 
Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 


Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth refined, 
Entire affection for all human kind.” ® 


1 Op. cit., p. 274. 
2 Op. cit., p. 274. 
8 Wordsworth: An Evening Walk. 
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But to apply a uniform test : to ask of each “ Do you love 
humanity ? because, if not, you have no share in the 
Kingdom and must wait for a changed heart ” ; this may be 
wholly self-defeating, if it does no more than stir a frivolous 
fancy : 
** I wish I loved the human race. 
I wish I liked its silly face.” * 


This is the frivolous fancy of an undoubted servant of 
mankind ; a scholar and fine teacher and a beloved friend.! 
If we look for the Good Will with open eyes and without 
previous dogmatism as to its form, we may find in many 
different shapes the vigorous seed of fire ready to spread. 
When in childhood I cried over The Last of the Mohicans, it 
came from no conscious love of humanity (my hate at the 
moment being more conscious than my love) but from the 
fury against injustice, suddenly more nobly touched than it 
had ever been by my egoist affairs in the nursery. When a 
great publicist teaches us world-loyalty (let each reader think 
of the writer he respects most) it is often plain that what 
burns most strongly in him “is love for a common life that 
might he, and indignation against narrow self-concerns that 
impede it. The good civil servant and the physician and 
the engineer, the agriculturalist and the artist and the man 
of science are all needed to build the world state; and, 
while it is highly desirable that they should have liking and 
friendliness towards such men as they work with and directly 
work for, yet the glow that is most conscious in their minds 
may well be not a direct love for mankind but rather a 
faithfulness and zeal in their own work ; a specific creative- 
ness. The Good Will works in and with, towards and through 
all the activities of concrete brotherhood; it works in a 
context of brotherhood and with that implication, on pain 
of becoming the sounding brass that we know too well; 
yet the special tongues that it speaks in special men, or 
in the angels of their group-dedications, may have other 
names. 

If this multiplicity be allowed, it becomes much more 
possible to see the width of the spirit’s action in a universe 
where, quite literally, it takes all sorts to make a world. 
We have even side-stepped, it may be noticed, the problem 
of the closed community. Camberwell and Peckham can 
live at peace while they don’t love each other,? because both 


1 Professor Walter Raleigh. 
2 Bernard Shaw: Geneva. 
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BERGSON AND WORLD-LOYALTY 467 
of them do love a thousand things which only peace can 
preserve. If peace, then, can keep Lebensraum for the 
spirit to live and grow, we may find some day that the old 
enmity itself has shrunk into a tinkling cymbal. The 
multiple interests will have their own frontiers and their own 
sticking-points, since no form of the will is complete without 
all the rest, but the variety itself will be helpful. For the 
specialist worker, or for the fighter against injustice, the 
frontiers which prove difficult to transcend need not be 
national or local frontiers at all, but rather the lines between 
the kind of work which interests him and other work which 
he cannot think important, or between the kind of wrong 
which makes him burn to remedy it and other wrongs which 
leave him cold. There are facts which suggest, as is well 
known, that the strong development of trans-national 
interests may be characterising our own day as in some 
respects they were characteristic of the ancient world ; that, 
in spite of many cross-currents and returning eddies, group- 
ings by geography or by descent are giving way to other 
kinds ; “‘ ideological,”’ we sometimes say, meaning apparently 
any idea which is adjusted not to geography but to something 
else. If so, the special difficulty with which Bergson deals 
may already have begun its fading, long and: gradual as this 
may be; while other difficulties will face us in their turn. 
Meanwhile the patriot and the worker and the reformer will 
often come together within one group of friends or within 
one man’s body, complicating one another’s tasks yet helping 
to bear one another’s burdens. 


IV. 


What happens at the transcendence of any frontier ? 
How does a new loyalty come into being, and how far is it 
new ? In a few final words here we shall be doing little 
more than turning round what has been said already : 
considering the Good Will specially now in its aspect of 
being the will towards good. 

‘* God gave all men all earth to love,” and also all that 
is built upon earth or might be built there. Each of us will 
love one part above all, but need not love it in opposition 
to the rest or turn its outline into a battle-front. Its distinct- 
ness need not be like a closed spatial outline at all, but may 
consist in some qualitative character, near to us and intimate. 
If we want an opposition, we can love it against its failure 
to be itself; against its decaying or dying, or against its 
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never coming to be. In the widest sense of a working 
love, we love it into existence or into further existence, 
and draw our own life from it in turn. It is our part of 
creation, our part of order brought out of chaos, our part 
of beauty. 

Could anyone give an adequate account in words of the 
object of any real loyalty ? ‘“‘ What are you fighting for ? ” 
‘* What are you working for?’’ Our answers may sketch 
some skeleton of a living body, or, in retreat from that 
inadequacy and released from the questioner’s pressure, 
they may take refuge in such inarticulateness as that of the 
British National Anthem. A tune or a flag or a name may 
seem more adequate than any verbal account, since we let 
the symbol carry with it the associations of a lifetime. We 
shall not despise such aids. The symbols of a loyalty newly 
reached have few associations as yet, but they will come. 
Above all, as men work for the new range of good, and then 
(as it begins to take hold on existence) as they work within 
it, they find the growth of the new loyalty taking care 
of itself, though it may be no easier to put into words than 
the old. What is present to them is a quasi-personality ; a 
comrade; a treasure to be protected, yet a protecting 
presence. 

But no account can be adequate; for the object is 
always set in a context and penetrated by that of which it 
makes part. When a man serves anything whatever in good 
faith and believing that he does right to serve it, he is 
giving himself not to this cause in its isolated being, but 
to this as the element that touches him in a whole of What 
Ought to Be. In short, we must supplement the Bergsonian 
dualism by an unlimited complexity, variety and continuity. 
The whole is working through the part everywhere. We may 
halt or blunder at this point or that, but through each 
change we are following that in whose service we have been 
enlisted from the beginning. The loyalty of bona fides can 
only be directed throughout to the Good ; feeling after it in 


the best that it is able to see. 
HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


GirRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 


PRINCIPAL H. F. LOVELL COCKS 
Scottish Congregational College, Edinburgh. 


I. 


Tue Act of Uniformity of 1662 stands in English history for 
something more momentous than the swing of the eccle- 
siastical pendulum or a phase in the party game of ins and 
outs. Henceforward the religious division of the nation 
into Church and Dissent was fixed along the line of a social 
cleavage. Trevelyan writes 1; “‘ Made wiser by the sectarian 
and radical interregnum, the parson was careful never again 
to set himself up against the squire, while the squire vowed he 
would never again fall foul of the parson.” The Clarendon 
Code sealed this restored alliance and made it secure for 
nearly two centuries. Like sweeping strokes of some giant 
sword, successive Acts of Parliament battered down the 
political power of the Dissenter and drove him back into that 
social obscurity from which he had so recently emerged. 
Shorn of civic privileges, denied the right of public worship, 
excluded from the Universities, and prevented from educating 
his children in the principles of his faith, the English Non- 
conformist was bound hand and foot and thrown under 
hatches. A quarter of a century was to pass before the Act 
of Toleration let in the fresh air, and even then his final 
liberation was over a century away. 

The notion that religious minorities thrive upon persecu- 
tion is a fallacy. No doubt the persecutor cannot prevail 
against the truth. But it is not inviolable truth but fallible 
men whom he throws into prison or brings to the scaffold, 
and the injury he cannot do to the truth may only too easily 
be done to their human understanding of it. The cruelty 


1 England under the Stuarts, 339. 
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which cannot wring from them a denial of their creed may 
yet goad them to fence its grand affirmations with a ring of 
errors linked together with no better logic than is supplied 
by the festering memory of their wrongs. Though persecu- 
tion may not blind its victims it often puts them in blinkers, 
so that their fidelity triumphs at the cost of their charity. 
English Nonconformity has not escaped this kind of spiritual 
deterioration. Like small nations, religious minorities have 
long memories, and an established Church usually gets the 
kind of Dissent it deserves. If to the English palate the 
moral tonic of Nonconformity has seemed unnecessarily 
bitter, it must be remembered that Anglican arrogance was 
one of its ingredients. Wealthy London Dissenters and their 
ministers might live on easy terms with eighteenth-century 
bishops who were generally Whig and latitudinarian, but 
rural Nonconformity had a different story to tell. Like 
the pocket borough, the country living was the social 
perquisite and political weapon of the Tory landowner, and 
the village Hampdens had to withstand the frontal attack of 
the squire-parson alliance. Young Dissenters, leaving their 
native villages to seek their fortunes in the new industrial 
centres, carried with them bitter personal experience of social 
and economic boycott. The strident note of defiance in 
political Nonconformity is the voice of the country Bethel. 


II. 


The career of Nonconformity as a political force begins 
with the Reform Bill of 1832 and closes with the outbreak of 
the World War. In the great social reforms of the nine- 
teenth century no one political party or ecclesiastical group 
can claim pre-eminence, but in the sphere of local government 
the Nonconformists made an outstanding contribution. 
They brought into municipal life that sense of Christian 
vocation and that technique of democratic discussion which 
had been characteristic of their puritan forefathers. Not 
every town could boast of an R. W. Dale and a Joseph 
Chamberlain, but what they did for Birmingham was being 
done by other Nonconformist ministers, mayors, and coun- 
cillors throughout the cities and boroughs of industrial 
England. The smaller manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were often compact Nonconformist commu- 
nities like Bacup in the ’eighties : 


“Living with these people,” [writes the future 
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Mrs. Sidney Webb] “ has given me an insight . . . into 
higher working-class life—with all its charm of direct 
thinking, honest work and warm feeling; and above 
all, taught me the real part played by religion in making 
the English people, and of dissent as teaching them the 
art of self-government, or rather serving as a means to 
develop their capacity for it.” + 


Even in the ’eighties, however, there was a foreshadowing 
of change : 


“Though the ‘Co-op’ and the chapel at present 
work together, the secularism of the ‘ Co-op’ is half 
unconsciously recognised by earnest chapel-goers as a 
rival attraction to the prayer-meeting and the Bible 
class.””2 


But if Marxist communism and atheistic anti-clericalism 
have so far failed to make much headway among the workers, 
it is surely because the vigour has not yet departed from that 
puritan inheritance of British Labour which made the 
nineteenth-century English artisan a Nonconformist and a 
Radical. , 

What was the creed of political Nonconformity ? We 
will let R. W. Dale answer : 


‘** Of all secular affairs, politics, rightly considered, 
are among the most unworldly, inasmuch as the man 
who is devoted to political life ought to be seeking no 
personal and private good. ...I feel a grave and 
solemn conviction, which deepens year by year, that in 
a country like this, where the public business of the 
State is the private duty of every citizen, those who 
decline to use their political power are guilty of treachery 
both to God and man.” 


Although it was his view that political questions should 
not ordinarily be dealt with in the pulpit, he also held that 
ministers ought not to keep silent when grave moral issues 
were at stake. 


‘“* To tell men that God is punishing the nation for its 
sins . . . to affirm confidently that the national trouble 
is a proof of the Divine anger, and then to say that the 


1 Beatrice Webb: My Apprenticeship, 195 (Pelican Edition), 
2 Ibid., 191. 
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investigation of our national conduct by which that 
anger has been provoked is altogether beyond the 
province of the Christian minister, strikes me—to say 
the least—as somewhat inconsistent.” 1 


That Christians have peculiar responsibilities as citizens in a 
democratic State; that their liberty is a holy trust rather 
than a personal prerogative; that the vote is a divine 
stewardship of which they must give account, and political 
life a calling as truly of God as the ministry itself—these 
were the convictions of the Nonconformist Conscience at 
its puritan best. 

It was inevitable that middle-class Christianity should 
find political expression through the middle-class Liberal 
Party. Two Quaker landmarks fix for us the direction and 
extent of its political pilgrimage. From the rigid indivi- 
dualism of John Bright the road runs through ever-widening 
vistas of social sympathy until it reaches Bournville and the 
undogmatic paternalism of George Cadbury. By the time 
political Nonconformity has finished its course, Liberalism 
has deeply permeated the Conservative party and evolu- 
tionary socialism is outbidding the older Radicalism for 
middle-class support. 


IIT. 


But it is time to turn to the other side of the shield. 
In every human idealism there is an element of self-deception. 
Because we are sinners in a fallen world, all our heroisms are 
mixed with humbug. And so it has been with English 
Nonconformity. 

The left-wing critic dismisses it with a word—-it is 
bourgeois. For him it stands among the other Victorian 
Aunt Sallies, flanked by the Albert Memorial and the Idylls 
of the King. And he goes on to condemn it as mere capitalist 
ideology. Did not its parent Calvinism create modern 
capitalism and its evils? This is now an old story. 
Undoubtedly Calvinism with its doctrine of vocation and its 
stern self-discipline encouraged the accumulation of capital 
and the expansion of industry. But Calvinism is responsible 
for the evils of capitalism only in so far as the Calvinist 
ceased to be a Christian and became evil and idolatrous after 
his own fashion. An irreligious and irresponsible Calvinism 


1 Life of R. W. Dale, (A. W. W. Dale) 252f. 
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creates precisely these evils we know rather than others. 
The Calvinist virtues remain as habits after the life of good- 
ness has gone out of them and the original religious impulse 
has been replaced by one of a very different kind. We cannot 
deny that this monstrous change took place, and that the 
puritan churches were not sufficiently Christian and vigilant 
to prevent it. The individual whom the Gospel sets before 
God as a responsible being is neither the autonomous indi- 
vidual of the Social Contract nor the ‘‘ economic man ” of 
Laissez-faire. But Nonconformists found themselves fighting 
side by side with secular reformers whose doctrines seemed 
so relevant to the needs of the time that we need not postulate 
a double dose of original sin to account for the readiness with 
which it was assumed that the creed of Liberalism was 
nothing but the Christian Gospel translated into the language 
of political realities. To-day, even more than yesterday, 
we recognise in nineteenth-century Liberalism many elements 
indispensable to a civilisation which is to deserve the name 
of Christian. As a substitute for a truly Christian politics 
Liberalism was by no means worthless. But it was certainly 
not “* just as good.” 

The man in the street has often complained that the 
Nonconformist Conscience has been more troubled by 
betting than by unemployment, and more active in shutting 
public-houses than in demolishing slums or attacking 
economic injustice. A study of the facts weakens the force 
of this charge, but there is something in it. To churches of 
the Independent tradition the voluntary principle has been 
as the Ark of the Covenant. They have had to pay heavily 
to maintain their voluntaryism; the price has sometimes 
been higher than they realised and what it has bought has 
not always been spiritual liberty. 


‘“* The Free Churches ” [writes Brunner] “ are forced 
to play for popularity; in their criticisms of social 
conditions and moral conditions they dare not go to 
the last ditch ; their mouth is stopped by consideration 
for the members who support them. This need not be 
so, but as a rule it is so.” 


These are hard words—perhaps too hard. But it is true 


_ that the Nonconformist Conscience has occasionally been 


lulled by the flattery of Demas and silenced by the truculence 


1 The Divine Imperative, 550. 
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of Ananias. It has sometimes seemed so very important 
not to offend “‘ our best people.” 


IV. 


A second weakness of political Nonconformity derives 
not from its Calvinistic origins but from its rebirth in the 
Evangelical Revival. The Victorian era is the Golden Age 
of public meetings, and it is impossible to understand the 
Nonconformist Conscience without trying to measure the 
influence upon it of those crowded and enthusiastic assemblies 
which displayed its power. Their prototype is found in the 
‘“* May meetings ” of the numerous missionary and philan- 
thropic societies which were the early fruits of the new 
evangelical zeal. Victorian democracy stands under the 
sign of Exeter Hall. Evangelicals themselves, whether 
Anglican or Methodist, still regarded politics as a worldly 
business unprofitable for soul-saving, and it was the older 
Dissent that harnessed the new revivalist fervour to the 
chariot of political idealism. But the influence of revivalism 
in politics has not been wholly good. The public meeting 
assailed the orator with strange and subtle temptations. 
Few of his hearers had come to listen to a reasoned exposition 
of the case. The minds of most of them were already made 
up ; they had come to rejoice in the strength of their cause 
and to hail the approaching day of its triumph. In this 
apocalyptic atmosphere even the doubters were more likely 
to be swayed by the emotional stress of the occasion than by 
arguments. And when we take into account the influence 
of a cheering crowd on the speaker’s own subconscious mind, 
we are not surprised that the masters of assemblies have 
sometimes become their slaves. Neither Gladstone nor 
Bright ever pandered to the selfish passions of his hearers, 
yet the influence of the massed levies of puritanism they 
addressed is clearly traceable in their speeches. Their appeals 
are couched in the language of moral idealism. Every 
political issue becomes a sharp cleavage between right and 
wrong. They use the whites and blacks and avoid the half- 
tones. Nonconformists were sure that ‘‘ what is morally 
wrong can never be politically right.”” But political ques- 
tions can be very complicated, and sincere and informed 
Christians may disagree about the practical answers to them. 


Moral frontiers seldom march with the boundaries of party | 


programmes, and although all political measures must be 
brought to the tribunal of the Christian judgement, the 
ethical issues to be decided are not always simple and clear- 
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cut. That Nonconformists could so easily forget these things 
was due in part to their habit of fighting in mass formation. 
The lights and tumult of the public meeting often blunted 
their finer perceptions and bemused them with illusions. 
Moral indignation, burning at white heat, made some evils 
dazzlingly clear but threw others into deeper shadow; 
enthusiasm for a worthy ideal sometimes induced forget- 
fulness of equally real but less romantic obligations. 

Now the revivalist spirit of the political demonstration 
was foreign to the genius of the older Dissent, whose special 
contribution to democratic institutions is the fellowship of 
the “ gathered church” and the Quaker meeting, with 
secular analogies in the round-table conference and the 
committee. The variety of individual views which enriches 
the committee would be fatal to the public meeting. And the 
public meeting, with its emotional excitement and intolerance 
of opposition, could not do the work of the committee. Both 
are necessary to democratic politics, which needs firebrands 
as well as philosophers and prophets as well as experts. But 
it is very difficult to hold the balance between them. The 
problem here has its roots in an unresolved tension in the 
puritan’s own mind between his reverence for liberty and 
his reforming zeal. Being under an obligation to obey the 
Truth, the puritan must listen humbly to the divergent 
convictions of others, for in them also the Spirit may be 
speaking. Yet the same obligation commits him not only 
to a steadfast witness to truth as he sees it, but to a crusade 
to make it prevail among men. There is no way of resolving 
this tension, and the Christian can only accept it with fear 
and trembling as incidental to his existence as a sinner in a 
sinful world. But in the crowded assembly he may only 
too easily forget it. 

In his extravagant way Kierkegaard called the crowd 
“untruth ” and its politics the realm of sin. The Word of 
God is spoken not to the crowd but to “ that individual ”’ 
who is a unique personal existence and yet may be any man. 
What delights and enthuses the crowd is never truth but 
error. Now puritanism at its best is the religion of Kierke- 
gaard’s individual. This man by grace hears and acknow- 


ledges the claim of God upon his entire existence. Yet this 


same man, sinner as he is, continually tries to escape from 
his solitariness before God into the Alltdglichkeit of the 
crowd, which restores his self-esteem and enlarges his egoism 
by relieving him of his individual responsibility. Mass 
emotion drugs his conscience and unanimous resolutions are 
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quietly substituted for his personal surrender. No doubt 
resolutions are necessary to get things done, and social 
reformers cannot wait till everybody is converted. . But 
Christians cannot afford to forget that for this very reason 
politics is a realm of relative untruth and sin, where counting 
heads is more immediately important than changing hearts, 
and the way a man votes than his motives in voting. Chris- 
tians dare not keep out of politics—for their King has work 
for them there—but their political activity is in constant 
tension with their evangelical witness. There has been so 
much gusto in political Nonconformity that it is hard to 
believe that this tension has always been felt. Is it possible 
ae _ descendants of the Calvinists had forgotten the 
al 


7 


This particular weakness was manifest in the Education 
controversy of 1902. That unhappy conflict was sectarian 
in the strict sense of the word—it was waged by sincere men 
whose loyalty to their respective church principles had 
temporarily blinded them to the deeper Christian interests 
of the nation which were being gravely damaged by the 
struggle. No one familiar with the experiences of Dissenters 
in single-school areas could deny that they had a strong case 
against the proposal to put the Church schools on the local 
rates. But what are we to say of their chosen policy of 
Passive Resistance ? As to its success as a piece of political 
tactics there can be no two opinions. Every police court 
where the passive resister answered his summons for non- 
payment of rates became a platform of witness against 
religious persecution. Every auction at which admiring 
friends bought in the distrained silver teapot turned into a 
meeting of protest against the iniquitous Act. Every Free 
Church minister, who, having made over to his wife all his 
worldly goods, sealed his testimony with fourteen days in the 


county gaol, returned to find himself a hero, whose popular } 


lecture—‘‘ My Prison Life ’’—was eagerly booked up by 
literary societies and helped to drive more nails into the 
Tory coffin. In 1906 came the harvest; Nonconformist 
indignation, combined with the widespread fear of Protec- 
tion, routed the Tories and returned the Liberals to power 
with a record majority, which included some two hundred 
Free Church M.P.’s. The political momentum of Non- 
conformity carried it further still. In his Radical and 
republican days Joseph Chamberlain had vowed to “ end 
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or mend” the House of Lords. That august body now 
infuriated Nonconformists by rejecting a new Education 
Bill and a Licensing Bill, and crowned its enormities by 
throwing out the 1909 Budget. Then the cycle of the ages 
brought back the great hour of the sectaries, and with 
Asquith as a rather unconvincing Cromwell the Ironsides 
marched against the House of Lords and decapitated its 
veto with two blows of the electoral axe. In 1914 came the 
World War; and, after the War, the Coupon Election, the 
eclipse of the Liberal party, and the dissolution of political 
Nonconformity. 

But to return to 1902. Was Passive Resistance defensible 
on the highest grounds? It was admittedly on the very 
confines of legality, though that did not seem to matter very 
much at the time. But not long afterwards came Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her Suffragettes, and Sir Edward Carson and 
his Ulster Volunteers. Did Passive Resistance set the 
pattern for these more sinister manifestations ? Now the 
Christian may find himself in a situation where he must choose 
between breaking human laws and disobeying God’s Word. 
Was this such a situation ? Two essential conditions seem 
to have been lacking. One of these is the external constraint 
of desperate circumstances. But the position of Noncon- 
formists was far from desperate. Britain was now a demo- 
cracy and the Nonconformists were the backbone of a great 
political party whose return to power could not be long 
delayed. As for the second condition: a martyr is often a 
posthumous propagandist, but he does not choose martyrdom 
as the most effective means of propaganda ; he bears his 
witness because, whatever the outcome, he can do no other. 
To the pressure of desperate circumstances there answers the 
constraint of an inner bondage. Had Passive Resistance 
this note of inevitability ? Surely not. It was splendid 
electioneering, but it was not the only way out. It was 
magnificent—or seemed so at the time—but it was not war ; 
it was not in the heroic vein of true Christian strategy. 
Smarting under public injustice and suffering even more 
from the baleful influence of the public meeting, the Non- 
conformist Conscience became its own election agent. And 
that is why in retrospect Passive Resistance seems, as 
genuine martyrdom never does, slightly ridiculous. For 
many of us to-day its story is like the impassioned peroration 
we cheered to the echo in the crowded Town Hall, which 
seems so forced and crude when we read it in a calm hour 
and at a distance of time. 
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VI. 


Political Nonconformity of the 1902 vintage is a thing 
of the past. Disestablishment is no longer a live issue 
among Nonconformists; the agreed syllabus has gone far 
to solve the Education controversy ; and the entire debate 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen has been transferred 
from the public platform to the more hopeful setting of the 
conference room and the devotional retreat. The steady 
drift away from organised religion and the encroaching 
paganism of modern days have had a sobering effect on 
both camps. In face of the challenge of the hour, they are 
becoming more clearly conscious of their allegiance to a 
common Lord. The polite platitude about our unity being 
deeper than our divisions, with which the bishop of the 
diocese used to welcome the Free Church Council delegates, 
is beginning to blaze up as a burning conviction to be 
expressed in united witness to that Word which wrestles 
with principalities and powers for the souls of men. This 
is the most important lesson Nonconformists are learning 
amid the earthquake stresses of the modern world. 

The second lesson is the vital necessity of a political 
doctrine which shall be neither bourgeois nor proletarian 
but uncompromisingly Christian, with its foundations 
securely laid in the Word. The latter half of the nineteenth 
century witnessed the passing away of Laissez-faire and the 
advent of the omnicompotent State. Now except in matters of 
religion the traditional distrust of the State had almost 
disappeared among the Free Churchmen who greeted the 
Lloyd George Budget with a cheer. Their simple faith was 
that it does not matter how much power is given to the 
State provided the State is a democracy. To them the 
State was a gigantic machine to be used for the moral and 
material betterment of the nation. To-day we know that 
the State is not a machine, but an organised will whose 
divinely appointed end is the maintenance of social life and 
that rough justice which is possible in a fallen world. Yet 
because the State is itself sinful, it continually transgresses 
the bounds of creaturehood and claims the worship which is 
the prerogative of the Creator. The older Liberalism was 
right—the State needs watching, for it is possessed of a 
devil. Yet it was wrong too—for when the State becomes 
democratic the devil is not exorcised, but only bound for a 
season. 

The resurgence of the problem of the State is modifying 
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the attitude of English Free Churchmen towards the question 
of the Establishment. They know now that the religiously 
neutral State has never existed and never will exist. The 
State is no Gallio, no disinterested umpire between warring 
sects ; it comes forward with its own claim to men’s worship, 
from whose menace neither Establishment nor Disestablish- 
ment can deliver the Church, but only a new creation. 
And while Free Churchmen still hold that Erastianism goes 
more than half way to meet the dictator, they see that the 
totalitarian State has more subtle and more potent instru- 
ments of ideological influence than the pulpits of a State 
Church. Nonconformist churches, formally free from State 
control, may yet be brought to shameful surrender at the 
summons of the common people. Only if the common 
people were wholly incorruptible and incapable of being 
used as a sounding-board for the dictator’s voice would the 
churches of the masses be free from this more insidious 
danger. Perhaps there is some value, after all, in the public 
acknowledgement of Christ’s claim over the national life, 
provided that in regard to the counter-claim of the State the 
national Church is ceaselessly vigilant and absolutely non- 
conformist. Such a national Church would have to be as 
free from control by the worldly interests of her members as 
from the intrusions of dictators or Parliaments in the high 
concerns of her faith and worship. To such a Church 
Nonconformists might return. Her victory over them would 
be their victory too ; for they would have won their case. 


H. F. LOVELL COCKS. 


EDINBURGH. 








REALITY AND UTOPIA. 
DR MAXWELL GARNETT. 


Proressor E. H. Carr wrote in his recent volume on The 
Twenty Year's Crisis, 1919-1939: “‘ A reviewer might con- 
ceivably criticise this book on the ground, not that it was 
false, but that it was inopportune ” (p. 7). To me the book 
appears in certain respects false, but in no way at all in- 
opportune. ‘The makers of the coming peace”? to whom 
the book is dedicated, will find it well repays careful reading. 
It is much more than its sub-title says: ‘‘ An Introduction 
to the Study of International Relations.” It is indeed a 
powerful incentive to reflection upon the principles and 
purposes of foreign policy. 

The subject-matter of international relations includes 
what ought to be as well as what is. Thus it concerns philo- 
sophy as well as politics and economics. ‘ Every political 
judgment,” as Carr observes, “‘ helps to modify the facts on 
which it is passed. Political thought is itself a form of poli- 
tical action ’’ (p. 7). It is for this reason that the principles 
and practice of political science are not confined to such 
objective facts as belong to the past history, the physical 
geography, the economic and military resources of various 
countries. Political science is also concerned with moral 
issues because it treats of the thoughts and feelings, and 
especially the ideals and purposes, of persons now alive. 

Professor Whitehead has described the two sources of 
science : 


‘“‘The practical source is the desire to direct our 
actions to achieve pre-determined ends. For example, 
the British nation, fighting for justice, turns to science, 
which teaches it the importance of compounds of nitro- 
gen. The theoretical source is the desire to understand. 
. . . The first great steps in the organisation of thought 
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were due exclusively to the practical source of scientific 
activity, without any admixture of the theoretical 
impulse.” 1 | 


Carr observes that the same is true of political science. The 
original source of the study of international relations was the 
purely practical purpose of political action. Of late, how- 
ever, the theoretical source has made itself felt. Every 
English University has its Professor of International Rela- 
tions (although not always under that name). In Oxford the 
Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics (or 
‘* Modern Greats ’’) attracts more students every year. And 
the chief associations of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
in Great Britain have declared, in a memorandum presented 
thirteen years ago to the President of the Board of Education 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland, that international 
relations ought to be studied and taught in every kind of 
school. As their memorandum shows, they were moved by 
‘the theoretical impulse ” as well as by the practical utility 
of these studies. Two years later the teachers’ plan was 
endorsed in its main lines by all three associations of Local 
Education Authorities in England and Wales. A good deal 
has been done to put it into practice. 

Although the origins of political science “may be traced 
back at least as far as ancient Athens, the application of the 
science to the mutual relations of Great Powers is still at the 
stage where the practical source predominates over the 
theoretical impulse. The primary purpose of the study of 
international relations is to lighten the darkness in which 
our whole world is shrouded. It is by no means merely to 
satisfy our curiosity by illuminating a particular field of 
thought. In short, the aim is to make a better world; and 
this aim ought to be shared by all who are concerned with 
international relations, from the Government and the Foreign 
Office down to the humblest citizen who can influence the 
planning or the conduct of foreign policy. Their business is 
neither to keep things as they are nor to change them in the 
interest of their own country alone, lest their effort to do so 
deepen the darkness by provoking resistance and increasing 
the anarchy that now prevails. Rather should they seek to 
alter international relations in the interest of all countries, if 
that be possible. 


1 Presidential address to Section A of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Newcastle, 1916. Reprinted in the Organisation 
of Thought, pp. 106-111. 
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Is it possible? That question brings Carr face to face 
with his main problem, the harmony of interests, This is the 
famous doctrine that the highest interest of the individual 
coincides with the highest interest of the community: “ In 
pursuing his own interest, the individual pursues that of the 
community, and in promoting the interest of the community 
he promotes his own” (p. 56). Carr denies that this har- 
mony of interests, whether of people or nations, is the natural 
and inevitable thing that it was supposed to be by many of 
those who have felt most strongly the need to change the 
world. He shows with great clarity that the pursuit of 
national interests, as they are understood to-day, does not 
necessarily promote the interest of the world at large. Those 
who hold the opposite opinion, Carr censures as “‘ Utopians,” 
survivals from the eighteenth century rationalists and the 
Victorian moralists, dwellers in the old-fashioned paradise of 
‘* laissez-faire,” lacking sufficient realism to grasp the facts 
as they now are. He sees in the contrast between Utopians 
and Realists something of the antithesis of free will to deter- 
minism, of theory to practice, of the intellectual to the 
bureaucrat, and of left to right in party politics. 

If, in these comparisons, Carr’s sympathies tip the 
balance in favour of the practical man, the bureaucrat and 
the realist, we must allow for the fact that many more years 

of his life have been spent in the diplomatic service or at his 
desk in the Foreign Office than in his University Chair. 
But he certainly tries to be fair. If at times he seems to 
echo Mr Gradgrind’s “‘ What we want is facts,” and not 
always the most valuable facts, he sees clearly that pre- 
occupation with “ objective’ thought—the quest for, or 
analysis of “‘ objective ”’ facts—may lead to “‘ the sterilisation 
of thought and the negation of action ” (p. 14). Or again, 
‘* Consistent realism excludes four things which appear to be 
essential ingredients of all effective political thinking: a 
finite goal, an emotional appeal, a right of moral judgment 
and a ground for action ” (p. 113). Even as physiology and 
pathology are two facets of medical science, so Carr recog- 
nises that “‘ Utopia and reality are the two facets of political 
science.” He adds that “sound political thought and 
sound political life will be found only where both have their 
place” (p. 15). Although he quotes with approval Mr Peter 
Drucker’s remark that existence in Europe is “‘ governed not 
by rational and sensible, but by blind, irrational and demonic 
forces’ (p. 288), Carr refuses to accept the implication of 
realism that the word “ ought” is meaningless (p. 117). | 
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Indeed, the main theme of Carr’s book is that the perfect 
world—which achieves “ the identification of the supreme 
reality with the supreme good” (p. 28)—is not, as the 
Utopians suppose, just round the corner. Mankind cannot 
step straight into it as a bad man may become suddenly 
good by an act of faith and repentance, a change of mind 
as quick as the change of clothes in the Pauline metaphor 
of putting off the old man and putting on the new.! If the 
Utopian theory gave a true account of the facts, the world 
would become perfect so soon as they were grasped by public 
opinion ; for, according to the Utopians, “‘ public opinion 
is always right” and “ public opinion is bound in the long 
run to prevail ”’ (p. 42) over the foolish or wicked men who 
now lead the world along the wrong road. 

It is, however, only for individuals that perfection is an 
immediate goal. ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect ’ was an injunc- 
tion to individuals. The Sermon on the Mount did not 
demand perfection of the community. It did not even 
condemn slavery. ‘ Christianity,” as Lord Halifax said in 
Oxford on February 27, ‘‘ has rather made its end the 
perfection of the individual, in the conviction that here, too, 
lay the secret of life for all society.” For society, however, 
the immediate aim is not perfection but progress towards it. 
That is why force, for example, is not excluded from the 
better, but yet imperfect, world at which we ought to aim. 
“Force,” said Lord Halifax, “‘ by resisting the destructive 
power of evil and guarding the field in which good can work, 
can render positive service which can be given in no other 
way. . . . Always it is the spirit behind the application of 
force which makes or mars its value.”’ Here is the solution 
of Carr’s “‘ insoluble problem of finding a moral justification 
for the use of force ”’ (p. 129). 

If it is a mistake to suppose with the Utopians that the 
perfect world is just round the corner, it is equally untrue to 
say with the realists that our world is inherently imperfect 
or that “there is no good other than the acceptance and 
understanding of reality ’’ (p. 28). Carr sees Utopia and 
Reality as ‘‘ belonging to two different planes which can 
never meet ”’ (p. 118). A truer likeness might be found in a 


_ plane curve and its asymptote, the straight line to which it 


draws ever more near until they meet and touch at long 
last, infinitely far away. So may reality, or the imperfect 
world about us, approach Utopia, God’s Commonwealth of 


_ which all nations are provinces. 


1 Eph, iv. 22-24. 
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But this approach, which we have called progress, is not 
inevitable. It is only by sacrifice—or, as Carr says, by “‘ the 
process of give-and-take ” (p. 215)—that the existing order 
may be transformed into the perfect world where the interest 
of each nation is the interest of all (cf. p. 80); where 
sovereignty, ‘‘ never more than a convenient label’”’ (p. 296), 
is so scattered that each group of people controls its own 
affairs so far, but only so far, as that can be done without 
harming other groups; where no small nation will have 
cause to tell the Great Powers ‘‘ We would rather have a hell 
of our own than a heaven run by you,”’ as the President of 
the Colombian Republic said, in effect, to the United States 
in September, 1937 (pp. 75-76); where the international 
commonwealth will be strong enough, spiritually and 
materially, to reconcile its predominance with the formal 
independence of its member states,1 whereas a weaker 
commonwealth would have to be a Federal Union and annex 
the uniting states in order to obtain the same result (cf. 
p. 166); and where the principle of prosperity, or the 
greatest good of the greatest number, is reconciled with the 
principle of equality. As the world now is, the seekers after 
prosperity want change in one direction, towards more world 
trade ; the protagonists of equality want change in the 
opposite direction, towards more self-sufficiency or autarky ; 
while those most anxious for security want no change at all: 
they wish, in the jargon of to-day, to “stereotype the 
status quo.” 

The sacrifices that mark the path of progress must be 
made to the common good, and not to arival power. They 
resemble taxes rather than blackmail. A transfer of colonies, 
for example, would be a step towards a better world if the 
change were shown to be in the interests of mankind in 
general and of the native populations of the transferred 
colonies in particular. In that case the transfer would 
presumably be made to an international authority. But it 
would be inexcusable to transfer colonies from one state to 
another as payment of Danegeld. 

The harmony of interests exists, we said, in the perfect 
world. That is not to say that, even in an Utopian society, 
whatever is good for one person, or for one country, is 
necessarily and immediately good for another. .If there is 
only one egg in the house, the person who eats it compels the 


1 Cf. President Masaryk: ‘“ Mankind is for us a concrete, practical 
idea, an organisation of nations, for there can be no internationalism 
without nationality ’ (The Making of the State, p. 409). 
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But the existence of a harmony of 
interests means that there is always an attainable something 
that is better for State A than any particular good for A 
that is bad for B; that this something is better for B than 
anything that is bad for A; and that the same something 
is also better for any third party, C, than anything which is 
not good for both A and B. 

But such a harmony of interests only exists where there 


| is harmony of purpose. It is not to be found in the imperfect 


world of to-day. Only in the case of a healthy body can 
we be sure that what is good for the whole is good for each 
of the parts. When the body is sick, it may be good for the 
whole to remove or immobilise the unhealthy part or that 
which has become parasitic on the rest. And so, in an 
imperfect world, what is good for the whole and for the sound 
and loyal parts may not be so good for the part that has 
become disaffected and disloyal, wanting to live its own life 
even at the expense of the whole. In such a world some 
men have to be “‘ kept honest by restraint,’’ to use a phrase 
of Machiavelli. For unless the community as a whole can 
enforce its will, so as to make its interest prevail over that of a 
dissident part, it cannot survive. And the will of a commu- 
nity will only be done by reason of the loyalty of its members, 
its “‘ power over opinion,” or else because its will is enforced 
by military and economic power (p. 139). 

- It follows that, as we have already seen, force has its 
part to play in the transitional world we live in. While, 
however, force and loyalty are both needed, they work in 
opposite ways. Loyalty acts positively. It is part of a 
common purpose, or dudvo.a, that makes each member of the 
community, each nation in the commonwealth, want to obey 
the commonwealth’s decisions. But power acts negatively. 
It makes each member afraid to go against the commonwealth 
instead of eager to go with it. Power makes, indeed, for 
law and order, but for a negative peace. Loyalty makes for 
a peace that is positive and constructive. 

Thus the effect of loyalty on the one hand and of power 
on the other are similar at short range but opposite at long. 
Both power and loyalty cause the common will to be obeyed. 
Together they solve the problem why people should submit 
to certain rules of conduct, ‘“‘ the fundamental problem of 
political philosophy,” as Carr calls it (p. 54). But loyalty, 
as it works, strengthens the commonwealth, whether of 
persons or of nations, so that it is more likely to be obeyed 
in future ; while power is apt to arouse hatred and anger, 
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and so to create disobedience, rebellion or secession. The 
successful nurse or governess wins obedience mainly by the 
way of love, while her unsuccessful sister prefers to rely on 
threats and punishments. Yet in the nursery or the school- 
room as in the world of nations, both moral authority, 
depending on loyalty, and power are needed. There are 
epochs in the life of a nation, as there are hours in the life 
of a child, when it is wholly selfish. Then loyalty makes no 
appeal but power appeals more than ever. But the nation 
or the commonwealth of nations differs from the child in 
having, at the same time, some of its members in the loyal 
and some in the selfish mood. The commonwealth’s power 
to coerce the latter depends upon the loyalty of the former. 

If, however, this loyalty is to save society, if it is to enable 
the commonwealth to survive, it must be loyalty to the 
commonwealth as a whole. Carr shows how the troubles of 
the twenty years’ crisis were often due to the fact that the 
League of Nations depended for its power on States which 
were more loyal to the ideal of maintaining the status quo 
than they were to the Covenant as a whole. These nations 
were more ready to join in the collective defence of their 
legal rights than of Right itself as set forth in the covenants 
of the League. And yet, although Might can never be quite 
Right, in this imperfect world there may sometimes be less 
of Right in legal rights than in Might employed to change 
them when they can be altered by no other means. This 
was, for example, Canning’s case against the Holy Alliance 
when he supported Spain’s rebellious subjects in Spanish 
America, and enabled them to become the founding fathers 
of the Spanish American Republics. 

The remedy for the “relativity of thought” (p. 87) 
which mistakes the national interest for the Universal Good, 
is to be found rather in the rise of world loyalty than in any 
decline of national patriotism. Patriotism should not be 
supplanted, but supplemented and surpassed, by the growth 
of world loyalty. Indeed, of all the sacrifices that pave the 
path of progress towards the perfect world and lasting peace, 
the greatest may well be the “ change of mind” from an 


Anglo-centric (or other patrio-centric) to a mundo-centric 
standpoint. 

The problem of progress is the problem of change. This 
does not mean putting the clock back to the nineteenth 
century and the heyday of “ the liberal experiment.” It 
is not a question of returning to the old environment but of 
recovering health in the new. The physician whose advice 
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will best help towards this recovery is no mere pathologist, 
no mere expert upon the sick world of 1940, no mere 
“realist,” but a physiologist who has studied health as well 
as disease, an “‘ Utopian ”’ who does not lack experience of 
reality. 

Towards the end of his book, Carr faces this problem of 
change. He scoffs at the idea that the enforcement of law— 
the rule pacta sunt servanda (p. 234), the sanctity of treaties— 
is the main path of progress. Treaties have never been 
regarded as unconditionally binding.t Nor can they ever 
be so regarded until they can also be altered (if need be 
against the will of one of the parties) when they conflict 
with justice. 

War was the old way of altering, or trying to alter, a 
treaty when persuasion failed. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations introduced new methods of persuasion. But if 
the party benefiting from the existing unjust law refused to 


_ have it altered, the Covenant required the members of the 


6“ 


League to “recommend,” but not to enforce, a change ; 
and they, preferring security to justice, failed to give relief. 
Since the world cannot stand still, their failure made a 
resumption of war inevitable. And wars are bound to recur 
from time to time until the world finds the means to adapt 
itself peacefully to changes in its environment. But, in the 
words of Professor Lauterpacht, “‘ an international system of 
peaceful change . . . runs the risk of being unreal unless it 
forms part and parcel of a comprehensive political 
organisation of mankind ” (p. 268). 

If Lauterpacht is right, such ‘‘ a comprehensive political 
organisation of mankind ”’ is the indispensable condition of 
progress towards a perfect world. It need not begin by 
being, but must aim at becoming, world-wide. To make a 
start by reconstructing, revitalising, restoring and renaming 
the League of Nations—or to begin afresh around the nucleus 
of Anglo-French co-operation—should be the main achieve- 
ment of the peace negotiated by belligerents and neutrals 
when the Allies have won the war; when their victory has 
put an end to the danger of more German aggression in the 

1 “Every treaty,’ wrote Bismarck in a famous phrase, “ has the 
significance only of a constatation of a definite position in European 
affairs. The reserve rebus sic stantibus is always silently understood ” 
(p. 284), Carr quotes Gladstone: “If no considerations in a political 
crisis had been addressed to the people of this country except to remember 
to hate violence and love order and exercise patience, the liberties of this 


country would never have been obtained ” (pp. 266-267). The world will 
not make progress if it sets too great a store by security. 
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near future ; and when it has also restored the right of self- 
government to the victims of German aggression in the 
immediate past. 

When a start has been made and the world has begun 
to move in the right direction, further progress will depend, 
as we saw, on willingness to sacrifice personal and national 
interests to the well-being of the world at large. But, as we 
also observed, the collective will, if it is to get things done, 
must command both loyalty and power. Power is like the 
old hard wood inside a tree, giving it strength and stability. 
But loyalty resembles the tender growth in the outer layer : 
it carries the vital sap without which the tree, however 
strong, will cease to change, cease to grow, and soon become 
stark dead. ‘‘ It is,’’ as Carr says, ‘‘ the embryonic character 
of this common feeling between nations, not the lack of a 
world legislature, and not the insistence of States on being 
judges in their own cause, which is the real obstacle in the 
way of an international procedure of peaceful change”’ 
(p. 279). 

r That is why progress from the reality of to-day towards 

the ultimate Utopia depends upon education—an education 
concerned with character as well as with knowledge—and 
upon the development of embryonic world loyalty by its 
means, even more than upon the economic reconstruction 
advocated by Carr (p. 304), or the political changes suggested 
by those ‘ devoted intellectuals’ (p. 21) of whom he 
disapproves. 


MAXWELL GARNETT. 


NETTLESTONE, IsLE oF WIGHT. 
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IS GERMANY OUT OF DATE? 
COLONEL T. H. MINSHALL, D.S.O. 


THE coming of a new epoch was in the past often the subject 
of prophecy, but its dawn was seldom apparent to those 
living at the time. It is difficult to assess the relative and 
permanent importance of contemporary events and to 
foretell the effect of these events, in combination, upon the 
new age. 

A philosopher alive during the sudden creation of the 
Mediterranean Sea (if any such then existed), or at the fall 
of Rome or during the twenty years in which the discoveries of 
printing and of America broke upon the world, must have 
reflected upon their effect upon mankind. But the more 
gradual changes which followed such events as the creation 
of the Eastern Roman Empire and the conversion of the 
Emperor Constantine, the religious revival of the thirteenth 
century or the classical Renaissance two centuries later, 
could hardly be foreseen. 

There is to-day a growing belief, optimistic in some 
minds, pessimistic in others, that the birth of a new age is at 
hand. Prophets of diverse faiths concur in this view. These 
include Spengler (a German), Keyserling (a Balt), Nicholas 
Berdyeff (a Russian), Huizinga (Dutch), Drucker (Austrian), 
de Reynolds (Swiss), Smuts (an Africander), and in England 
Christopher Dawson, Wells, Aldous Huxley, Bertrand 
Russell, F. A. Voigt, and others. 

The reasons on which this belief in a new age is based 
are, as Dr Inge has pointed out, several ; even more numer- 
ous are the forms which its prophets expect the new age will 
assume. The failure or triumph of Socialism and Com- 
munism, the revival of religion or its replacement by 
paganism, an increase and redistribution of wealth in its 
present forms, or the entire abolition of the values now 
attached to these forms (“‘ the end of economic man’), are 
Vou. XXXVIII. No. 4. 489 16* 
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some of the alternatives foreshadowed. The spread of 
knowledge or a relapse into another dark age—the growth 
of pacifism or an increase of wars—in short, progress or 
decline—all have their adherents. But most of them agree 
that Marx is dead. 

To examine the reasons for expecting a new age, or the 
shape which it may take, would be beyond the scope of this 
article. Its object is briefly to note some major world 
movements and then to consider how far the fundamental 
aims and beliefs of Germany—not merely the more extreme 
forms which they have recently assumed—follow or oppose 
these main world currents. 

The twentieth century has already witnessed the birth 
of several such movements. The external political expansion 
of Britain may be said, broadly, to have ceased with the 
Statute of Westminster and its territorial expansion with 
the Union of South Africa, while the growth of its own 
population will shortly stop. The “ closing of the frontier ” 
in the United States also occurred about the same time. 

The awakening of the coloured races—in the Far East 
independently, in India with our assent, and in Africa with 
our direct encouragement—foreshadows the ultimate relative 
decline of the dominance and hegemony of the white races, 
though not necessarily their subordination as envisaged by 
Spengler. The native, long since accepted by the Churches 
as a spiritual brother, seems on the way to becoming also a 
political partner. 

The rise of the “ proletariat,” the redistribution of wealth 
and social opportunity and the growth of State socialism 
and collectivist ideas—which happened suddenly in Russia 
and are more gradually taking place in other countries— 
must result in further adjustments in the balance of domestic 
_ while a certain weakening of the belief in the ballot 

ox in many countries (excluding perhaps the United States 

and the Indian Congress!), and in the unique efficacy of 
parliamentary government, point to the search for other 
forms of exercising that power. The full implications of 
woman’s enfranchisement are not yet clear. 

In international politics the decline of the birth-rate in 
Occidental countries, the beginning of the industrialisation 
of Russia (likely to be accelerated by German help), the 
possible formation of a united Mongol state of 500 millions, 
the enfranchisement of India and the possible effects of 
scientific agriculture in Asia generally, all foreshadow a new 
order and balance of world power. Federal schemes of the 
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magnitude proposed by Mr Wells or even Mr Streit can hardly 
be expected to materialise in the near future ; but the desire 
for peace and the search for peaceful methods in international 
relations are in many countries more active than for centuries. 

In the scientific world the dogmatic materialism of last 
century has given place to a more speculative and philosophic 
approach to the problem of the universe. The ideas which 
have developed from the work of Einstein and others, and 
new discoveries in physics, have radically changed our views 
of time, space and matter. In another field, social science is 
developing a new sense of human fellowship and mutual 
obligations ; there is at least a growing realisation of the 
responsibility of the rich and fortunate towards those less 
well situate. 

In religion the internecine quarrels of the various creeds 
are decreasing, partly owing to the increase of irreligious 
movements and Laodiceanism, partly as a result of actual 
persecution, but also owing to the growth of a more liberal 
attitude towards other faiths. New forms of Christian effort 
outside the existing churches are also attracting adherents. 

These are some of the less discouraging currents in human 
affairs. But there are other movements, hitherto more 
limited in scope, which are directly opposed to the realisation 
of the hopes for human progress. 

Although the improvements in communications and 
transport, the general and increasing demand for the inter- 
national exchange of semi-luxuries, created by a higher 
living standard, and the conquest of the air with its effect 
on the meaning and value of frontiers have, or should have 
shown mankind both the need and the means for more 
international co-operation, the Great War like its Napoleonic 
predecessor has instead been followed by a revival of 
nationalism and militarism and an increase of trade barriers 
directly opposed to united action. The doctrines of force, of 
political pragmatism and of racial domination have been 
widely adopted. Fortunately, history gives us reasons for 
hoping that these reactionary movements may, but not 
necessarily will, prove more limited and less permanent than 
the broader and more liberal movements referred to earlier ; 
the aim of the present war is to effect some modification of 
the more extreme and noxious doctrines of totalitarianism 
and thereafter to provide a greater freedom. 

Revolutions in the past often had as their main object 
the recovery of something previously lost. The religious 
revival of the thirteenth century, and the Reformation, 
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though in somewhat different ways, both looked back to the 
simplicity of the early church; the Renaissance pointed to 
a return to classical antiquity, while the French Revolution 
(like Jack Cade’s rebellion and the ‘“ Peasants’ Revolt ”’) 
aimed at the restoration of the still earlier “‘ Rights of man.” 
Hitler’s ‘‘ Revolution of Destruction ” is accompanied by an 
even older revival—that of paganism and the rights of the 
brute. Those, however, who oppose the totalitarian creed 
hope that the new age will not only restore some of the good 
things which large classes have lost in recent centuries, and 
especially since the Industrial Revolution, but that this new 
era will also bring to these classes a greater share of the new 
benefits and opportunities which science has only recently 
made available to mankind. 

How does the German “ Zeitgeist ’”’—not merely the 
Nazi ‘“‘ Weltanschauung ”—stand in relation to these world 
movements ? Broadly speaking, it is so opposed to them 
that unless the theory of German racial superiority and 
consequent domination be accepted by the world, it might 
be called out of date. 

Consider the question of territorial expansion—“ Lebens- 

raum.” At a time when the world contains few unowned 
territories suitable for white settlement, Germany demands 
that the present occupants of other lands should yield them 
up. 
This claim is ostensibly based upon three main reasons— 
‘* Lebensraum,” raw materials and prestige (the strategic 
reasons are minimised or denied). Several impartial analyses 
of these claims have been made. The two first prove to be 
unreal or exaggerated and moreover capable of quite other 
equitable solutions. All the claims, but especially the third, 
are based upon a false or at least an out-of-date under- 
standing of the present, and still more of the future, relations 
of colonies (especially British ones) to the power which 
‘‘owns”’ them. The idea of trusteeship which is becoming 
a dominant feature of colonial administration makes no 
appeal to Germany. 

While the white races are beginning to encourage the 
coloured ones to share in government, Germany propounds 
colonial theories of subordinating the “halfapes” in 

erpetuity. While Britain, France and Holland, have 
Ge gradually giving more independence to _ their 
colonies and Britain is creating self-governing Dominions, 
Germany still clings to the outworn seventeenth-century 
idea of colonial empires “‘ owned ” by the fatherland, to be 
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governed by and from the centre, which are to form mere 
extensions of the Empire. Suggestions for transferring 
colonies under mandate to Germany (even if it were other- 
wise practicable) have been scoffed at and indignantly 
rejected in advance. Germany not only misunderstands the 
trend of colonial policy—it actively disbelieves in it as being 
totally opposed to the “ racial”? theory. Even the German 
Churches, who have in the past done some fine work in the 
missionary field, have been influenced by this doctrine in 
their attitude to foreign missions, quite apart from being 
weakened in their efforts by State persecution. In the 
colonial field Germany is in fact out of date and its present 
attitude is directly opposed to modern world policy. 

In the domestic field the policy of Germany’s rulers 
(except under the Republic) has always been opposed to 
democratic forms of government. The existence of a ruling 
class (formerly Junker military and aristocratic in com- 
position, now consisting of Nazi élite) and a mass of inferior 
and obedient workers with little real voice in government, 
has always been the German aim. The liberties apparently 
conferred by the constitutions of 1849 and 1871 never really 
changed the basis of power. The Reichstag was little more 
than “a debating society for the airing of grievances,” and 
as Bismarck told it, an adverse vote merely indicated a 
difference of opinion between it and the Chancellor. In 
Prussia the Socialist voters, an actual majority, returned 
seven members to the more powerful Landtag of over 400 
members. Outside Parliament, however, the growth and 
organisation of the Social Democratic Party and of the 
Trade Unions was one of the important features of political 
life. The complete destruction of these bodies and the denial 
of their raison d’étre is a step which Bismarck would have 
approved, and which has not been opposed by the Junker 
class or the industrialists, both of whom for the present 
support the Nazi régime, although their own rights and 
powers have been radically curtailed in favour of the Nazi 
élite. 

For these democratic bodies and their theoretical basis 
there has been substituted a system which, whatever its 
claims to benefit them, deprives the working classes of even 
the small political power they had and of almost all the 
liberties gained in the last fifty years of struggle; and it 
destroys any prospects or hopes for their restoration. In 
the field of social reform the State has in connection with 
unemployment, physical training, housing and such move- 
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ments as the “* Winter-help ” and “ Strength through Joy ” 
and the practical elimination of the “‘ employer’s ” powers, 
ostensibly shown some regard for the material welfare of the 
masses. ‘These movements, however, like the discourage- 
ment of “ thinking” and the encouragement of births, have 
had as their object, not the happiness or welfare of the masses, 
matters of lesser importance, but the increase of the power, 
and especially the military power, of the State itself and the 
strengthening of ‘* Macht politik.” 

The whole theory underlying the “ Labour Front ” 
organisation is opposed to the trend of the democratic 
movements which in one form or another, slowly or rapidly, 
are in progress in most other countries. The attitude towards 
not only the enfranchisement but to the whole position of 
women is even more reactionary and is a century behind 
even that of modern Turkey. 

In international politics the trend of world movements is 
not so clearly marked as in the other fields which have been 
referred to. Here it is more difficult even approximately to 
forecast the future, or to say whether Germany is moving 
with or against the current. But one thing can be con- 
fidently stated and that is that the mental attitude of 
Germany since the birth of Pan-Germanism some seventy 
years ago has been and is to-day opposed to any sincere and 
permanent collaboration in schemes of federal union or other 
forms of international co-operation. Indeed the rooted 
belief in the superiority of the German race, (a product not 
of Nazism but the much older Pan-Germanism), and the 
consequent right and duty of that race to dominate other 
and inferior races, precludes any such collaboration except 
with the ulterior object of achieving world power. If, as 
seems to be the case, the trend of world opinion is towards 
closer union between nations, then the German attitude and 
belief is entirely out of date. 

In the history of science and philosophy Germany has 
played a great part. While in the natural sciences the 
decline has only recently been marked, its contributions to 
philosophy have been steadily lessening in importance since 
the creation of the Empire placed it under the domination 
of Prussia and the Prussian mentality. To-day German 

intellectual life and teachers have been debased and sub- 
ordinated—even in the sphere of natural science—to the 
propagation of unethical, unsound and often ludicrous 
theories, with the object of supporting the Nazi “ ideology.” 
In contrast to the general intellectual movements elsewhere, 
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the attitude of Germany has become increasingly material- 
istic, and in so far as there can be said to be any serious and 
important intellectual developments in Germany to-day they 
do not in general accord with the spirit of the times. 

In religious matters much the same applies. Space 
prevents a consideration of the modifications which the new 
‘ideology’ has attempted, and in part achieved, in the 
existing German creeds. To the genuine Christian believer 
these changes are quite incompatible with his faith. There 
can be still less doubt regarding the inclusion of semi-pagan 
doctrines and practices in the new religious creed or the 
actual revival of paganism itself which has several strong 
adherents even among the Nazi leaders. 

Less than a century ago it seemed as if Germany might 
lead a new Renaissance. In philosophy and the arts, in 
historical and scientific research it stood in the forefront of 
Europe. The work of its writers and thinkers was indeed 
treated in other countries with a respect which was some- 
times exaggerated. Writers like Carlyle—who at times even 
included Prussia in his eulogies—and at a later period 
thinkers like Lord Haldane, tended to encourage this view 
which under-estimated the important work being done by 
England and France in these fields, 

To-day Germany has lost this position; in things of the 
mind it no longer holds a foremost place, for it has sub- 
ordinated its intellectual powers to the doctrines of force 
and materialism. The spread of the latter increased after 
the Great War and has been accelerated under the Nazi 
régime. 

The mental qualities which made possible Germany’s 
former achievements—the love of study, the desire for 
knowledge and the capacity for hard work—are still latent 
in the German character, although it is unfortunately true 
that many intellectual leaders have either fled or been 
imprisoned or killed; others have been compelled either 
abjectly to abjure their beliefs or to transfer their loyalty 
and gifts to the support of teachings they know to be false, 
while some by a process of self-deception which is typically 
German, have convinced themselves of the truth of these 
teachings. Twelve million children are being trained to 
believe them, and in many cases, these children absorb little 
real knowledge but the belief in force and racial superiority. 

Before Germany can become a “ good neighbour” and 
co-operate sincerely with other nations in any form of 
federal or even fiscal union, this teaching must be changed 
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and these beliefs eradicated. Mental integrity must be 
restored and after its defeat an effort made to bring Germany, 
as much as is possible, intellectually up to date. 

To the German mind all life is a contest. This belief and 
the force behind it must have some outlet in action ; for the 
peace of Europe it needs diverting into non-military channels. 
Some other goal than racial domination and world power 
must be put before German youth. When the house is 
““swept and garnished” it must not be left empty. To 
effect such a change would be impossible were it not for the 
docility and respect for authoritative teaching in Germany ; 
even so the difficulty is immense in view of the nature and 
persistence of other national characteristics. 

Care has to be taken in generalising about a nation of 
80 millions which only two generations ago consisted of 
twenty-six separate states. The mentality of the Rhine- 
lander and western seaboard differs almost as much from 
that of East Prussia as does Vienna from Berlin. But with 
this qualification it may be generally said that along with its 
great gifts the German nation (and often the individual) 
shows a certain uncivilised side which has been attributed to 
insufficient early contacts with Latin civilisation and also to 
a Slav and pagan element in the blood. 

The results of this are often contradictory and even 
paradoxical. Physical courage and moral cowardice, senti- 
ment and brutality, kindliness and a strange insensibility to 
cruelty co-exist. Romantic mysticism, and gross materialism, 
a cultivated taste in art and music and a deplorable lack of it 
in life and manners are found side by side. Selfless devotion 
to country, ruler or even to an ideal does not preclude envy, 
disloyalty and even betrayal of colleagues. The mental 
freedom (formerly at least) characteristic of the German 
thinker gives place in other matters to a blind acceptance 
not only of orders but of beliefs imposed from above, however 
repugnant to conviction or conscience. 

If Europe is to make an enduring peace with Germany it 
is essential to understand the various facets of the German 
character. Some of the proposals put forward for the next 
peace seem to overlook this necessity. But any settlement 
made without giving due weight to this factor will at best 
only give Europe a respite from war. 

T. H. MINSHALL. 


LONDON. 
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RELIGION AND WAR IN ANTIQUITY. 


LEWIS SPENCE, 
Author of The Gods of Mexico. 


No phase of the life of antiquity is capable of complete 
dissociation from religion, and to this rule the waging of 
war is certainly no exception. In the ancient world, indeed, 
life and religion were so closely interwoven as to make it a 
matter of difficulty for the modern student of history to 
obtain a separate view of its culture, statesmanship or even 
sport apart from religious or ritual influences. But the view 
sometimes expressed that war had its origin in religion is 
tolerable only if we employ the term “‘ religion ” in its more 
primitive significance, as applying to the beliefs of the lower 
cultus rather than to those of a later and greatly more 
spiritual character, which almost uniformly denounce and 
deplore aggressive warfare as immoral and inhumane. 

What Max Miiller described as “‘ the savage and irrational 
element ” in early religion may ‘have been responsible to 
some extent for primitive misconceptions of the religious 
idea and the consequent sanctification of many beliefs now 
abhorrent to civilised man. Miiller was of opinion that what 
he called “a period of temporary madness through which 
the human mind had perforce to pass ’’ was mainly account- 
able for this irrational element. But such misconceptions, 
it is now clear, were due rather to primitive ignorance and 
a tendency to distort facts than to any inherent imbecility 
in primitive man. Early man possessed only a scanty stock 
of acquired ideas, and his lack of experience in wielding the 
higher powers of reason was further vitiated by an unbridled 
use of imagination. It was due to this confused mental 
outlook alone that war came to be identified in his conscious- 
ness with the processes of religious thought. So remote, 
indeed, is the whole tendency of ancient belief from its more 
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modern aspects that it seems to many neither unscientific 
nor unpractical to suggest that a definite line of demarcation 
should be drawn between them and that a more apt and 
more explanatory nomenclature than “religion” should be 
adopted in dealing with the primitive faiths of the past. 

War in the ancient world has indeed been described as 
“an affair of the gods,” and even the comparatively en- 
lightened China of Confucius could endorse the opinion that 
‘the great affairs of a State are sacrifice and war.” These 
words may be regarded as typical of the attitude of the 
antique world as a whole to war. The ancient Semites in 
particular regarded war as the province of the gods. If city 
made war on city it was understood that their respective 
patron deities were at feud with each other and had resolved 
to bring their quarrels to the arbitrament of battle. For 
example, we find the god of Umma making war upon 
Ningirsu, god of Lagash, and Zamma, god of Kish, personally 
declaring a state of hostilities against the land of Khamagi. 

In ancient Gaul it was regarded as one of the chief 
functions of a god to help and protect his folk in battle. 
Among many of the nations of antiquity gods were thought 
of as guiding the armies of the State. To them were dedicated 
the spoils of victory and the sacrificial victims taken in 
fight. The gods of Greece and Rome expressly presided over 
the preliminaries of war, while in the Homeric poems the 
Greek deities are even described as taking part in the actual 
fighting. Peace treaties among the early Babylonians were 
thought to be drawn up at the personal dictation of the 
gods, who also delimited boundaries and disposed of con- 
quered peoples. 

In the early phases of State or tribal religion such deities 
as specialised war-gods appear to have been unknown. The 
whole function of waging war was in the hands of the patron 
tribal or civic divinity, or his priesthood. In China, for 
example, nothing approaching a specialised war-god is heard 
of until the end of the first millennium of this era, and even 
this departure seems to have been rather of the nature of 
the apotheosis of a great military hero of the past rather 
than an act of deification proper. Nike, the Greek “ war- 
goddess,”’ so called, was a mere surrogate of Athene, originally 
a patron goddess of Athens, while Zeus, the Hellenic All- 
father, was regarded as an arbiter of victory and not as a 
divine leader in battle. The ritual cultus of war in ancient 
Greece, as recent research has made plain, was not only very 
fully developed but had reached a high state of complexity. 
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Even so, it does not appear to have been evolved in associa- 
tion with any specialised departmental deity or deities, but 
rather in connection with those of an agricultural character.* 

In the Greek Ares we seem to find a war-god of more 
genuine attributes, though it is noteworthy that the liberal- 
minded Greeks of a later era esteemed him but little as a 
divinity and in their heroic literature represented him as 
more potent for evil than good, as personifying the horrors 
of war and the pestilence which so frequently accompanied 
it. Again and again the barbarous side of him is alluded to 
in Hellenic mythology, and at times he is even identified as 
the power, dark and mischievous, behind the armies of 
uncivilised foes. In the Iliad we even read of him as having 
been imprisoned in a vase for a year by the Alcade, the sons 
of Neptune and allies of the giants in their struggle against 
the gods of Olympus, as though he were an evil spirit or an 
Arabian jinnee, erratic and irresponsible, whom it was 
dangerous to evoke. He has been described as “ inspiring 
the brute rage of battle, with which the Greeks had little 
sympathy ” and which at times, they even lampooned or 
parodied. 

It is, perhaps, in the cult of the Roman god Janus that 
we observe more definitely a relationship between ritual 
practice and warfare. Janus, the patron of doorways, 

resided over entrances and exits and in his fane at Rome his 
image, facing both ways, like that of ‘‘ the Baphomet,” the 
alleged idol of the Knights Templar, was set up in a courtyard 
shrine, either end of which was furnished with a door, which 
was kept open in times of war and closed in time of peace. 
Classical statements have given rise to a good deal of con- 
troversy as regards the nature and status of Janus. But the 
Etruscans knew him as a four-faced god, and it seems reason- 
ably clear that he represented the four points of the compass, 
as many rain or wind-gods do. Some agricultural gods, 
particularly in old Mexico, could boast of two or four faces, 
and in primitive society agricultural gods are almost invari- 
ably associated with war, as with wind and rain. The fact 
that first-fruits were offered up to Janus suffices to reveal 
him as a god of fertility or primitive agriculture. 

But why the doors of Janus’ temple were left open in 
time of war has never been satisfactorily explained. Vergil 
speaks as though war was confined within his temple when 
these were closed and released when they were opened. 
Ovid seems to have thought that the janue were kept open 
so that there might be no obstacle to the return of a military 
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expedition—an equally unsatisfactory interpretation. It 
seems more easy to believe that they were left open because, 
according to the primitive law of sympathetic magic, to close 
them would have been tantamount to stopping the war. 

Jupiter himself was associated with Roman warlike 
affairs, and to him were dedicated the spolia opima, or spoils 
of conquest. His great fane of Jupiter Capitolinus was the 
culminating point of a Roman military triumph, on which 
occasion the victorious general was invested with the 
insignia of the god, a rite which, so far as I am aware, had 
its counterpart in ancient Mexico alone, even to the act of 
the victor tricking himself out in the god’s face-paint. The 
warlike functions of Jupiter were traditionally organised 
and interpreted by the College of the Fetiales, the priestly 
treaty makers of Rome, and the official conservators of her 
pledges, who dealt with questions of international law as 
well as with declarations of war. These sacred heralds, on 
the outbreak of hostilities, cast a spear across the enemy’s 
frontier, precisely as the Aztec priests bore a gage of battle 
across the boundary of old Mexico on similar occasions. But 
it is clear that Jupiter’s status was that of a guardian of 
international faith as well as a god of war. 

Mars appears to have been a deity of the soil, an ancestry 
which most war-gods proper seem to have shared with him. 
His sacred dances had originally as much an agricultural or 
seasonal as a military aspect. Literary and mythological 
allusions have certainly brought to Mars a much greater 
celebrity than he ever enjoyed in ancient Rome. But certain 
significantly warlike ceremonies in his Hall of the Salii on 
the Palatine Hill were observed on the outbreak of hostilities, 
especially the brandishing of his sacred spears by one of the 
consuls. 

An illustration of the manner in which a tribal deity may 
develop the attributes of a war-god is to be found in the 
history of the Hebrew god Jahweh. Before going into battle 
oracles were consulted in order that his will might be 
communicated to the leaders of the host. Prayer was then 
offered up to him before the onset. Occasionally he chose 
the leader of the army, or his priests took this office upon 
themselves and sounded the charge on their horns. A 
definite portion of the spoils of victory was reserved for him. 
He gave express commands and even advice to the military 
leaders whom he selected. He was peculiarly the ‘“ Lord of 
Hosts,” for the expression, as found in the Old Testament, 
alludes to armies of men and not to angels or seraphim. At 
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least one Babylonian god, Tispak, is similarly alluded to as 
** the Lord of Hosts.”? And that Jahweh was associated with 
agricultural and weather phenomena is by no means doubtful. 

But although the vestiges of a common belief in the 
association of warfare with religion are to be discovered in 
early European and Asiatic faiths, the precise manner in 
which this connection was developed is not a little vague, 
because of the comparatively late stage of belief at which 
most of these systems had arrived when they were first 
described or alluded to by contemporary writers. The 
process of development, I suggest, is to be observed much 
more clearly in the accounts we have of the ritual of warfare 
as found among more primitive races which permit of a view 
of the kind of barbarous reasoning upon which the whole 
business of war was based at a period of much earlier religious 
conditions. In the rites and practices of old Mexico, for 
example, as recorded by the highly observant Spanish 
chroniclers and preaching friars who actually witnessed the 
whole system and method or had it explained to them by 
members of the Aztec and other native priesthoods, we 
possess a far more valuable, because more authentic, record 
of the origins of warfare and its “ religious’ associations 
than any mere reconstruction of the process by the operose 
and often painful labours of modern scholars can possibly 
afford us, reinforced as they are by analogy and linked up by 
ingenious surmise. 

At the era of the Spanish conquest of Mexico the religious 
development of its people still revealed signs of pristine 
origin. Learned native priests and mythographers had 
succeeded in coalescing its rather various and sometimes 
disproportionate elements into a. system of reasonably 
coherent uniformity, although the shrewd and solicitous 
questionings of the Spanish friar Sahagun, often addressed 
to large conventions of native priests gathered from tribes 
and districts far apart, made it clear that considerable 
difference of opinion still existed in provincial districts 
concerning some mythic and ritual origins. 

Out of the great mass of literature descriptive of Ancient 
Mexican belief and ritual one insistent fact obtrudes itself. 
That belief and ritual were based absolutely upon the neces- 
sities of primitive agriculture. In order that rain might fall 
in abundance upon a soil where growth is entirely dependent 
upon it the assistance of the gods must be constantly invoked. 
They alone could furnish the necessary ample rainfall which 
would insure agricultural prosperity and the consequent 
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means of existence. If no rain was forthcoming, the maize- 
plant, the staple of life in Mexico, would perish and along 
with it man and beast. 

Rain was the life-essence of the gods, the sweat of their 
divine labours, and its supply must be insured and reinforced 
by offerings of human blood to them. Blood offered up in 
human sacrifice was thought of as nourishing and refreshing 
the gods. To this end, many lives were offered up in sacrifice. 
In order to secure the thousands of victims essential to the 
maintenance of the toiling divinities of rain, it was necessary 
to take captives on a large scale. 

In the early period of Mexican history this had been a 
matter of definite treaty and arrangement with a neighbour- 
ing State, the “‘ Republic” of Tlascala. Whether or not 
Tlascala had been dedicated as a sacrificial enclave by the 
Aztecs of Mexico it would be difficult to say, although the 
hatred of its people for the Aztecs would seem to suggest as 
much. Indeed, it was the alliance of the Tlascalans with the 
Spaniards under Cortes which helped to bring about the 
downfall of the Aztec Empire. 

Be that as it may, the Tlascalans agreed to the Aztec 
proposal that once a year the forces of the two States should 
meet on a selected battle ground and should strive to secure, 
the one from the other, as many sacrificial victims as the 
could make prisoner. The struggle resolved itself into 
something resembling a great wrestling match and must, 
indeed, have seemed not unlike American collegiate football. 
Killing was of course quite out of order, as the main object 
was to secure living sacrificial victims, and the sturdy knights 
of the Aztec “* Eagle ” and “‘ Ocelot ’’ corps—the ‘‘ Guards ” 
of Mexico—usually succeeded in capturing the necessary 
number of victims. Indeed, it was an essential qualification 
for entrance to either of these famous regiments that a hero 
should have at least four captives to his credit on the battle- 
field. This artificial strife had as its prelude a series of rites 
in which the skin mask of Xipe, the chief god of sacrifice, 
was left by priests as a gage of battle on the frontier of the 
two states in a hut specially built for the purpose, while the 
commanding general was invested with the costume of the 
god, as in the case of a Roman leader, only before and not 
after the combat. But it is to be remarked that the Mexican 
tribes engaged frequently in ordinary political warfare as 
well as in these ritual battles and that on such occasions the 
gods of war were usually regarded as their spiritual leaders 
and any captives taken were offered up in sacrifice to them. 
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Did the ritual system of warfare precede the political 
in time and origin? So it would appear, although at least 
one Aztec myth speaks of Amazon women who invaded 
Mexico from the coastal region under the auspices of one of 
the four-faced deities previously alluded to and that these 
female warriors told their captives that they intended to 
make a holocaust of them, “ for the first time in warfare,” by 
shooting them with arrows. The precise words are signifi- 
cant: “* We intend to couple the earth with you,” that is to 
say, “‘ we mean to refresh the earth with your blood.” The 
words are eloquent of sacrifice to the earth-mother, who, 
lacking the refreshment of blood, would starve and perish, 

Several kinds of ritual method existed as to the disposal 
of war-captives. In one instance the prisoner was secured 
by the ankle to a great stone and was compelled to do battle 
against a series of Aztec champions. If he could dispose of 
three of them he escaped with his life. But as he was armed 
with mock weapons only and his adversaries with genuine 
weapons, he had little chance. If he lost, he was sacrificed 
in the usual Aztec manner, by the removal of the heart. 
To the lesser gods, slaves, criminals, animals and birds were 
usually offered up. 

It would be manifestly absurd to suggest that all peoples 
passed through a stage of ritual warfare and _ sacrifice 
analogous to this. For one thing, the climatic factors of 
Mexico obviously induced special ritual notions not very 
likely to be adopted elsewhere. But that among many 
nations captives were secured in battle for the express purpose 
of sacrifice and that their blood was offered up in a similar 
way to that prevailing in old Mexico at least suggests that 
some process resembling the Mexican, and behind which a 
like train of thought is visible, had been developed among 
many European and Asiatic peoples. Diodorus Siculus 
expressly states that the ancient Celts sacrificed prisoners 
after a victory, and we know that Queen Boadicea, after the 
fall of Roman London in 4.D. 61, sacrificed large numbers of 
captives ‘‘ in the grove of Andraste,” a goddess who has been 
identified with a divinity of the Gaulish Vocontii. That the 
ancient Celtic faith resembled the Mexican in its general view 
that blood was essential to agricultural needs is proved by 
the researches of the late Alfred Nutt : 


‘*A prominent, if not the chief object of their 
religion ”’ [he says] ‘‘ was the worship of the powers of 
Life and Increase. This consisted chiefly in periodic 
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ritual festivals, the purpose of which was to induce 
these powers to manifest themselves for the benefit of 
man, and to strengthen them for the due fulfilment of 
the task upon which depended man’s welfare, sacrifice 
being the means adopted to accomplish this end.” 


These words might well have been written concerning the 
Aztecs. The same train of thought is to be found in the 
records of early Teutonic religion, where Odin—who, among 
other things, was a god of agriculture responsible for the fall 
of fertility showers—had prisoners of war sacrificed to him. 
That the Homeric Greeks celebrated war sacrifices of human 
beings is more than suggested by the reason for the defection 
of Achilles and other passages in the Iliad. The decapitation 
of prisoners by the ancient Egyptians after a victory in 
order to offer their heads to the Pharaoh, is also an obvious 
relic of former sacrificial custom, the offering of blood to the 
earthly representative of the divine powers of growth. 
There are also vestigial traces of human sacrifice in Hebrew 
literature which will occur to most people. It is clear, 
however, that by the period when most Semitic or “ Classical” 
sacrifices came to be alluded to in history or letters they 
were already in process of disappearance. 
fs. It becomes clear, then, that the notion which prevails in 
some quarters that war had “a religious origin ” is true only 
if reference be made to cults of a primitive and barbarous 
character which have hardly even a generic resemblance to 
the great religious systems of the more modern world. It 
is perfectly true that the authority of religion has on countless 
occasions been appealed to in connection with the declaration 
and waging of modern warfare, and to some extent that may 
be regarded as a survival of primitive practice. The waging 
of war is not in any sense approved by religions of the more 
spiritual type, especially in the case of a war of aggression, 
though the general consensus of modern opinion seems to 
lean to the conclusion that defensive warfare, or war entered 
upon on behalf of a righteous cause, is permissible, though 


greatly to be deplored. 
LEWIS SPENCE. 


EDINBURGH. 
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PAUL DESJARDINS.’ 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 
M. D. PETRE. 


ONE sad, perhaps the saddest, result of war is the effacement 
of personal values in the general confusion. I often wonder 
if the death of St Augustine during the siege of Hippo seemed 
but a trifling event to the stricken inhabitants of the city, 
and to the world at large. But his work and words are still 
with us though the convulsions of his time only endure in 
their records, and have no effect on our lives. 

The one of whom I am about to speak was not, indeed, 
an Augustine ; but he was one whose action had extended 
far ; and whose death would have aroused an echo in many 
lands were those lands not beset by the kind of suffering 
and trial that render men partially blind and deaf to all else. 
But of him, too, the memory will remain and grow green 
again when thought comes back into its own. 

There is a sad irony in the fact that this Frenchman has 
died at the moment when those’ enemies, to whom he was 
one of the first to hold out a hand of friendship after the last 
war, are again thundering at the borders of his beloved 
country. For his home of Pontigny was, I believe, one of the 
first spots on French soil where Germans were bidden to the 
work of reconciliation. One would have wished that, as he 
was not to see the end of the present crisis, he could have died 
beforehand. But his work was not in vain, as Germans who 
are suffering from their country’s barbarism even more than 
we who are at war with her, could testify. 

On the opening of the last war he wrote to me, August 6, 
1914: 


“Neither you nor I can tolerate that justice be 
trampled. Whatever name we may give Him, we serve 


1 Born 1859, died March 10, 1940, 
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the same God, and it is a consolation to me to know that 
we are not faithless, and that we have not yet been 
spoiled by a dangerous material prosperity. The mud 
has been cast out. The people here are going out 
fearlessly and the trains are filled with nuptial, not 
funeral, flowers. I am glad that my eyes were not 
closed before I beheld this wakening of my people. 
This alone is a victory. I only grieve that my age 
condemns me to be a mere spectator. Nevertheless I 
am confident that, with determination, one can find 
the means to render service.”’ 


And he carried out his intention by his Entretiens des 
Non Combattants en temps de guerre and other forms of speech 
and writing. 

His one great desire was that the war should confirm, and 
not destroy, the rights and truths for which it was being 
waged. As he said in a later letter of August 31 : 


‘“* Honour and fidelity to one’s engagements, respect 
for the right of the weak to life and liberty—such are 
not empty ideals. Even should a brutal and unreason- 
ing force destroy the body of our country, our own bodies 
and those of our children, we will not lose our faith.”’ 


I begin with these utterances because of their poignant 
actuality at the present time ; but I now go back and forward 
to show what was that faith to which he declared his inten- 
tion of adhering through life and death. 

As he said to me in the letter quoted ; and as he often 
said at other times—‘‘ we serve the same God”; and, 
indeed, how could we serve any other but the same? But 
for him the Catholic faith was not the same as it was for me, 
and whereas he would have been, I think, terribly disillu- 
sioned if I had abandoned it he could not, during the years 
that I knew him, and earlier still, find his place at the altar, 
though he once said that he felt ashamed before “* vous qui 
n’ avez pas bougé.”’ 

But he had a strange fidelity to the Mass, which he 
attended, the years that I was with him, every Sunday ; he 
had an almost worshipping respect for the simple, devout, 
unquestioning faithful. And as to his belief in God, all that 
he objected to, at least in any general conversation, was to 
talk about Him ; as he often made me understand, his feeling 
for God was of a kind that did not bear utterance, but there 
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were times, as he once revealed to me, when he was deeply 
conscious of divine action on his soul. He uttered the same 
sentiment in his profane and humorous manner when, after 
a somewhat irreverent tableau of the deluge, he remarked 
that “‘ God was behind the curtain, where He ought to be! ” 

For Desjardins was a true Frenchman and knew how to 
give mocking utterance to his own most sacred beliefs. 

But I will not dwell longer on the religious faith of 
Desjardins for that is not the point which most interests 
those who knew him. In those first letters from which I 
have quoted he speaks of fidelity, of honour, of respect for 
right, of reverence for the weak and humble ; he expresses 
also his detestation of the material rot from which the war 
was to rouse the slumberer. 

And here we have the line of continuity through all the 
career and work of Paul Desjardins; here we have the 
persistent aim at which the various efforts and institutions 
of his life were directed. Had he been a priest—and, pace 
his much-loved family, I have a sneaking idea that he was a 
loss to the ecclesiastical order—he would have thundered 
truth and rectitude and self-sacrifice to thousands from the 
pulpit ; but, being a professor, he inculcated his lesson into 
the minds and hearts of his pupils ; and it has always seemed 
to me that Desjardins was in some measure a priest and 
apostle in their regard. And for the reason that he never 
spoke to their minds only, he spoke to heart and soul at the 
same time. His action was deeply human and not purely 
intellectual. 

The actual literary output of Desjardins was small; and, 
indeed, he was little beset by literary ambition. This was 
matter of regret to some of his admirers, but, although the 
written word remains, is it so certain that it remains longer 
or spreads more widely than the spoken word and the spiritual 
action, which penetrate the hearts and lives of those who 
come in contact with such a personality and who pass on 
the message, in their turn, to countless others. 

But the action of Desjardins was not isolated. As 
Monsieur Guy Grand has said, his life might be divided into 
three stages of activity—that of the Union pour l’action 
Morale, the Union pour la Vérité, and the Décades and other 
works of the Abbaye de Pontigny. But, I would add to this 
list his conferences to his pupils at the College de Sévres, 
and those at the Alliance Francaise, which were not less 
potent in their ultimate influence. 

I cannot enter into the history of the Union pour I’ action 
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Morale, nor of its successor, the Union pour le Vérité. It 
was in a brochure, that excited lively interest and attention— 
Le Devoir Présent—that Desjardins opened the way to these 
two ventures. The gist of his message was an emphatic 
protest against unreality in every sphere—dilettantism in 
literature—feebleness and evasion in the social and political 
order. 

The Union pour lV’action Morale was broken in two at the 
time of the Dreyfus case—broken into two sections, for one 
of which political expediency mattered more than any 
idealistic consideration, for the other of which truth and 
justice mattered for ever and under all circumstances. 
Paul Desjardins was of the second party, under whose 
auspices arose the Union pour la Vérité, established in the 
rue Visconti, and which is not yet wholly dead. Here there 
were meetings, conferences, and from here a bulletin was 
issued, with compte rendus of the discussions, and also 
valuable collections of texts. In this work of text collections 
Desjardins was a supreme master. Immense reading, inex- 
haustible memory, and keen literary judgment combined to 
make of him one of the greatest anthologists that ever lived. 
In a work in which he collaborated with Dr Stewart of 
Cainbridge, planned in the last war and brought out later, 
this gift was again remarkable.! 

As we see from the above social ventures Desjardins was 
not politically minded; there is one place where I could 
never conceive of him as having been at home, and that is 
any Chamber of Deputies. Such politics as he had were too 
fundamental for the clash of party and expediency. But he 
was a confirmed republican, and used often to exchange 
friendly and humorous thrusts on the question of kings and 
kingship. And yet, here again, so soon as he recognised 
in any cult a true spirit of reality he was prepared to lift 
the beret, which he so persistently wore on his fine head, 
and to pay his tribute. And on the occasion of the funeral 
of George V. he wrote me some stray words as follows ; after 
following the ceremony on the radio. 


** A ceremonial kin to that of St Denis, which we 
have forgotten. . . . We were with you—we bent our 
knees with you... for there was a king by non- 
superstitious Divine Right . .. when one compares 
such a scene with Hitlerian or Mussolinian spectacles ! 
I am glad to have been present.” 


1 French Patriotism in the XI Xth Century, Cambridge University Press. 
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For here, again, it is reality that appeals to him; a 
sincere reverence without formality. But the part of his 
life with which I was most closely connected was his life 
and work at Pontigny ; the old Cistercian Abbey which had 
fallen into his hands at the time of the general expropriation 
of religious orders; which he had carefully tended and 
restored ; where he had established a centre of intellectual 
and social collaboration ; to which he welcomed the hunted 
refugees of any country ; where all forms of genuine thought 
and all forms of sincere religion were welcomed and respected ; 
and where, by a quaint encounter, he and a Cistercian of the 
Order to whom the Abbey originally belonged, were photo- 
graphed together in peaceful, friendly intercourse. 

I attended the first decades 1! of Pontigny and to me their 
memory is more precious than that of the later, and perhaps 
more important, certainly more numerous ones. For their 
character was more intimate and there was a closer exchange 
of thought and feeling than in subsequent ones. The last— 
which was to be an Anglo-French decade—was held up by the 
war. Atthese meetings Desjardins was ever a leading spirit. 

At Pontigny, too, he and I collaborated at what we called 
the Foyer d’étude et de repos—not a congress, but a place of 
rest and quiet and sympathetic intercourse for students and 
writers. 

Here, too, later, he instituted, along with a Swedish 
collaborator, the ‘‘ anti-Babel’’ which Dr Stewart and I 
announced in the Spectator; called also the Amitié Enseig- 
nante; a last effort on his part for understanding between 
nations. 

Behind him, throughout, laboured his wife, Lily 
Desjardins ; ready, not only to provide for the comfort of 
the guests, but to animate them by her own keen and 
independent mind—ready to take part at the conferences, 
or to turn the whole place into a hospital when this was what 
her country needed. I never think of her without recalling 
the valiant woman of Proverbs, ‘“‘ who girdeth her loins 
with strength and strengtheneth her arms”; for she is the 
bravest woman I have ever known. And her task was not 
an easy one; the man of ideas is not always the man of 
practical, everyday wisdom; and while he walked forward 
as a pioneer she ploughed the furrow behind him. And he 
recognised it. 

** Je suis un égoiste,”’ he has sometimes said to me. And 


1 Perhaps to be more easily described as akin to our summer school 
meetings, though with a definite character of their own. 
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so he was, perhaps, in the smaller things of existence, but 
anything but in the whole trend of his life. For that life 
was set in the direction of the common and not the private 
good ; he sought things noble and recognised nobility under 
its humblest forms, even under forms essentially contrary 
to his own standards. And, above all, he recognised truth 
in all its garbs. 

It was in 1929 that began the period of my closest associa- 
tion with Desjardins, when I went to help him in the direction 
of the Foyer d’étude et de repos; and for five years I spent a 
good part of each year at Pontigny. We were a polyglot 
assembly : French, English, Germans, Russians, Belgians, 
Dutch, Swedes, Italians, Americans, Easterns; and the 
impression of his personality has thus penetrated to many 
lands. There were memorable afternoons when we listened 
to him round the tea-table ; for that was the hour at which 
he became most expansive. I have seen young men, not 
usually reverent listeners, sit in wrapt silence for an hour or 
more. And then there were the evenings when we persuaded 
him to read aloud ; his reading of certain authors was unfor- 
gettable ; I have a special memory of his humorous rendering 
of Rabelais. And some of us—certainly I myself—got a new 
understanding of French poetry from his rendering of it. 

An unambitious man in the personal order—a critic of 
human life, but a believer in its essential nobility ; a devoted 
son of France, but a lover of our own country. His action 
was unique, and when the noisy ones of earth have ceased 
their clamour his words may be remembered. 


Lonpon. M. D. PETRE. 
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DALMATIAN PHILOSOPHERS. 
DUSAN STOJANOVIC.1 


History has of necessity strengthened the fighting spirit 
and the power of resistance of the Southern Slavs. The 
circumstances of their life decreed that they should be the 
people of action rather than of meditation. Even their 
saints wear in most cases the crowns of martyrdom rather 
than those of ascetic living and great learning. That is why 
their intellectual achievement is comparatively less known. 
Their popular ballads, which have found their way into the 
English language through several translations in the course 
of the last hundred years, are their best known possession. 
Their medizeval art in South Serbia and their Renaissance 
art in Dalmatia had been gradually brought to the knowledge 
of the Western World, thanks to the pioneer work of Sir 
Thomas Jackson, Professor Gabriel Millet, and others. 

It is probably less known that some Yugoslavs, specially 
those of Dalmatia, who for centuries lived in a constant 
communion with the Christian West, were profound thinkers. 
As a matter of fact, from the end of the Middle Ages they 
took an active part in the intellectual life of Europe, fighting, 
in one case, for the return to the ideas and ideals of the 
Middle Ages with the same ardour with which, in another, 
they fought for the mastery of the spirit of Plato against that 
of Aristotle. From the beginning of the Renaissance, 
Dalmatia, and in particular Dubrovnik, took a very active 
part in the revival of learning. Philosophical and poetic 
talent came to mean as much as the nobility of blood and 
wealth, and became an entrance card to the homes of the 
rich nobles who indulged in the worship of the muses. 
Classical literature and philosophy found ready ears and 
spirited interpreters within the city walls and out. There 


1 A Government official in Yugoslavia. 
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was a time when Dalmatia was full of old manuscripts. This 
fact was well known in the fifteenth century and described 
by a great humanist, Cyriaque of Ancona. In the seven- 
teenth it led to the discovery of the Cena Trimalchionis of 
Petronius. 

But the participation of Dalmatia in the intellectual life 
of Europe did not stop at the cult of Greece. The contri- 
bution of Dalmatia to philosophy was of a more ambitious 
character and of greater variety than was implied in the 
spirit of the Renaissance. The Dalmatians were the first 
among the Slavs to devote themselves to the study of 
philosophy with success and to contribute to the study of its 
problems at various times and in various degrees. One 
hundred and fifty years before the well-known Bohemian 
philosopher, Amos Komenius, and three centuries in advance 
of Russia, they won fame as philosophical and religious 
thinkers far beyond the shores of the Adriatic. Marko 
Maruli¢, a fifteenth-century religious thinker from the 
ancient city of Split, won great fame as an opponent of the 
new spirit. Francis Petri¢, from the Adriatic island Cherso, 
was one of the fiercest opponents of the Aristotelian spirit in 
the sixteenth century Ferrara and Rome. Rudjer BoSkovic¢, 
a famous eighteenth-century mathematician and natural 
philosopher, was a great figure of his age. 

There was a whole series of eminent Dalmatians in the 
fifteenth century who distinguished themselves in the field 
of abstract thought. One of them, Benkovié¢, taught philo- 
sophy and theology at the Sorbonne, and was called by his 
contemporaries ‘“monarchus scientiarum.” Still more 
eminent was George Dragi’i¢, or Benignus. When Bosnia 
fell under the Turks he fled to Dubrovnik as a little boy and 
joined the Franciscan Order at a very early age. From 
Dubrovnik he went to Rome in 1470 where he moved in the 
circle formed by the famous cardinal Bessarion, a Con- 
stantinopolean Greek who fled to Rome after the fall of 
Constantinople and became a prominent figure there on 
account of his work for the reunion of the Churches and his 
love of classical learning. Being an ardent admirer of Plato, 
in whose defence he wrote a book, he was instrumental in the 
initiation of DragiSi¢ into Platonic Philosophy. 

From Rome his order sent Dragisié to Paris and thence to 
Oxford, where he studied scholastic philosophy under the 
guidance of the followers of Duns Scotus. Thus was forged 
the first spiritual link between England and the Southern 
Slavs, who, as we shall show, proved themselves far more 
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amenable to the constructive influence of the English genius 
than it is supposed. 

From Oxford he went back to Italy to teach philosophy 
and theology at Florence and at Pisa, and was held in great 
esteem by the two great families Salviati and Medici; so 
much so that the Salviati gave him their family name to use 
it side by side with his own, as was then the custom among 
the protectors of learning and arts. 

At Florence he belonged to the circle which was gathered 
round Lorenzo de Medici, and counted the famous Renais- 
sance figures Marcilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola among 
his friends. Lorenzo appointed DragiSi¢ tutor to his children 
John (afterwards Pope Leo X) and Peter. 

In the destiny of Pico della Mirandola, that extraordinary 
type of Renaissance learning, DragiSi¢ played an important 
part. When the Church considered itself injured by a work 
of Mirandola’s, Lorenzo, who very much wanted to help his 
illustrious friend out of the trouble, referred Pico’s defence 
to Dragigi¢ with the following words : 


** I do not admit that there is anybody more learned 
or more honest than yourself and I do not believe that 
there is any such person. That is why I address this 
book to you warning you to be guided only by the truth 
in your praise and in blame as I do who never do any- 
thing against the truth.” 


Dragi8i¢’s report was favourable to Pico and Lorenzo took 
definite stand by his friend. 

It also fell to his lot to confute the views of Savonarola, 
who was firing Florence at the time. But when he came to 
study him closer, Villari tells us in his Life of Savonarola that 
he fell himself under the influence of Savonarola. When the 
matter became more complicated between Savonarola and 
Pope Alexander VI, Dragi8ié left Italy. 

In 1488 Dragisié published his first philosophical work on 
the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas (Dialectica nova secundum 
mentem S. Thome de Acquino). In 1497 he went to Dubrov- 
nik and there wrote his second book on Dialectics, which was 
later published in Rome in 1520 under the title Artis 
dialectice pracepta vetera ac nova. In 1512 Pope Leo X, his 
former pupil, made him Archbishop of Nazareth in recognition 
of his great services and the esteem in which he was held. At 
the time of the famous controversy round Johannes Reuch- 
lin’s defence of the Kabbalistic writings, Dragisi¢ was 

VoL, XXXVIII. No. 4. 17 
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appointed by the Pope to report to him on the matter, and 
declared himself in favour of Reuchlin. He even wrote a 
pamphlet in his defence. 

DragiSié died at Bari in 1520. Many of his works are 
still preserved in manuscript form. He left no visible trace 
on the development of thought, but there are many con- 
temporary testimonies of his efficiency as a teacher. 

The first Dalmatian thinker of European reputation was 
Marko Maruli¢. In his own country he is remembered better 
for his poetry and his drama. His real significance rests, 
however, on his religious writings and on the attitude that 
he adopted towards those great currents of thought that 
were destined to shape the new spiritual order in Europe. 

Maruli¢ lived at a time which was permeated with the 
new spirit and bore all the signs of the spiritual upheaval 
that would in time break the spiritual unity of Western 
Europe, to which Rome and Catholicism gave spiritual shape. 
With all his being Maruli¢ fought against that new spirit and 
preached a return to stricter Christian moral discipline and 
a clear and fixed Christian order in life. Just as to-day many 
a serious thinker seeks in the return to the Christian spiritual 
leadership a way out from the existing chaos, so Marko 
Marulié¢ preached at the dawn of the Renaissance a revival 
of the Christian piety as a refuge from the spirit that was 
introduced in Europe through the Renaissance, whose 
consequences no one seems to have foreseen. His works 
created an enormous interest, a proof that the conflict 
between the new spirit and the old was by no means insigni- 
ficant in spite of the backing which it received from the most 
illustrious popes. 

Maruli¢ was born in 1450 in a patrician family at Split. 
The death of his brother, in 1477, seems to have caused a 
deep crisis in him. He withdrew from the world and devoted 


himself to private study and prayer which bore very remark- | 


able literary fruit. The first Yugoslav poet to have written 
in the vernacular, Maruli¢ has been even more prominent 
for his religious views, which interest us here primarily as 
attitude. 

His main writings were written in Latin. The most 
important of them was the work called De Institutione bene 
beateque vivendi, which was published in Venice in 1506, and 
the Evangelistarium, published in Venice in 1501. Both 
works met with great success. In the course of the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries De Institutione went through 
twenty editions. It was translated into Italian, German, 
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Portuguese and French. The Italian translation went 
through twelve editions and German through six. 

The success of the work can be explained by the spirit of 
religious zeal of a heart set on fire that preached the good 
life according to the examples of the saints against the pagan 
wisdom transmitted through the writings of the classical 
philosophers. A practical moralist with no mystical leanings, 
Marulic seeks the revival of godly life and sets it before 
worldly wisdom, which he fights side by side with astrology 
and heresy. Great wisdom is of no use unless it guides life. 
Chaste and saintly life is the main thing. 


“‘ I prefer goodness to learning,”’ said Maruli¢, ‘* and 
would rather have it than learning without goodness. A 
good example is of greater avail than commands. Let 
him follow the philosophers who cares, we shall follow 
the example of the people of God.” 


His other work, the Evangelistarium, enjoyed equally 
great success. His Italian translator, Sylvan Razzi, called 
it a holy book and alleged that it had greater effect on its 
many readers than any other book of the kind. This, too, is 
a treatise on the human conduct which turns round the three 
main Christian virtues, faith, hope and charity. 

Among many other things which he did, Maurli¢ trans- 
lated The Imitation of Christ into Croatian in 1500. His 
translation was probably one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
as the first edition of The Imitation was published in 1472. 
Maruli¢ ascribed the authorship to Gerson, and not to 
a Kempis, who in fact was his elder contemporary. 

Maruli¢ was a thinker of European reputation, although 
he spent all his life at Split, and his influence over the 
Western world lasted for two centuries. 

Another prominent Yugoslav thinker of those days was 
Francis Petri¢, or Patricius, a vehement opponent of Aristo- 
telianism. He was born in a noble family on the Island of 
Cherso in the year 1529, which, in those days, was under the 
rule of the Venetian Republic. He showed precocity which 
his uncle, a naval captain, tried to meet by sending him to a 
school to learn to write and to read, so that in due time he 
might become a merchant. His intellectual curiosity 
prompted his father to take him away from school and to 
send him to the local priest, a certain Andrea Florentino, to 
teach him grammar and Latin. When an opportunity was 
offered, his father sent him to Ingolstadt in Bavaria to 
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continue his studies, and he remained there till the war broke 
out between Carl V and the Protestants. 

In May, 1547, his father sent him to Padova to continue 
his studies. Discovering a Xenophon in Greek and Latin, 
he threw himself into the study of the Greek, which he 
started learning in Ingolstadt, with such a zeal that by 
November he dared take Aristotle’s Logic with Commentaries 
to study. 

He was initiated into Plato by a Franciscan with whom 
he made friends in Padova and who recommended him to 
take Marsilio Ficino as philosophical propedeutics. 

There in Padova his friends and comrades in study were 
Nicola Sfondrati, who later became Pope Gregory XIV, and 
his brother Paul; then, Ippolito Aldobrandini, who became 
Pope Clement VIII; Scipione Gonzaga, Agostino Valerio, 
Girolama della Rovere, all of whom became cardinals. 
Girolama made him a present of a beautiful Greek copy of 
the works of Hermes Trismegisthes, which Petrié later trans- 
lated into Latin. 

Petri¢ started writing pretty early. In 1551 he wrote an 
essay on political philosophy entitled The Happy City. In 
1561 he published his Dialogues on History. His views soon 
found their way into English through the medium of 
T. Blundevill, who published a treatise on the Petric’s 
method of writing and reading history. In 1562 he pub- 
lished another important work on Rhetoric. After his return 
from Cyprus, he undertook the study of the works of 
Bernardino Telesio, his comtemporary and founder of an 
academy at Naples, who also exercised a certain influence on 
Francis Bacon. At this time he taught philosophy privately 
to the nephew of Filipo Mocenigo, Archbishop of Cyprus, 
whose secretary he was. These lectures formed the basis of 
the first volume of Petri¢’s work Discussionum Peripatetic- 
arum. It dealt with the life and works of Aristotle and was 
published in 1571. In 1578 the Duke of Ferrara appointed 
him professor of philosophy. Petri¢ profited by the appoint- 
ment to complete his work against the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, which led Giordano Bruno to attack him in De causa, 
principio et uno. Into similar polemics with his time was 
Petri¢ led by his work on Poetics, published in 1585, in which 
he criticised the Aristotelian doctrine and took sides with 
Ariosto against Torqueto Tasso, a matter of great controversy 
in those days. Having, in 1587, finished his work on the new 
Geometry, Petri¢, who was an encyclopedic mind of the type 
which we meet constantly in the history of philosophy, 
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turned his attention to his chief philosophical work, which 
was published in 1591 under the title Nova de universis 
philosophia, in which he tells us that we are to be led to the 
first cause not by the means of motion, but by the means of 
light. The object of his work was to solve the problem of 
the relation of matter to spirit, which preoccupied his time. 
He proclaimed the light to be the first principle of all things, 
which comprehends the many and is thus all in unity. The 
All, he says, is a living whole which is moved by the spirit 
of All, which is the ground of the cosmos and the reason of 
the existence of organic unity. The order which exists in 
the universe is conditioned by the first principle of all things 
which explains everything because it enlightens everything. 

In 1592 Ippolito Aldobrandini, Petri¢’s friend from the 
student days in Padova, was elected Pope and became 
Clement VIII. Remembering his friend and their friendship, 
he invited Petri¢ to Rome to the chair of philosophy at the 
Roman College. Petri¢ went to Rome in hope that Rome 
would receive sympathetically his new philosophy when its 
author enjoyed so high patronage, and secure him that 
influence over the contemporary thought which he desired 
so strongly to exercise from the only place that could secure 
it for him in those days. But against the influence of The 
New Philosophy fought resolutely the famous Cardinal Bellar- 
mini, who saw a betrayal of Aristotle in every concession 
made to Petri¢. In spite of the high protection things 
actually turned against Petri¢, and The New Philosophy was 
put on the Index. In the Vatican Library there is still to be 
found the defence which Petri¢ wrote against the accusation 
of Pietro de Saragozza, Warden of the Holy Palace. 

Petric died on February 7, 1597, and was buried in Rome. 

Alberto Fortis, the Italian eighteenth-century traveller 
who left an excellent description of Dalmatia, of which an 
English translation was published as early as 1776, under the 
title Travels in Dalmatia, collected during his travels very 
interesting information about Petri¢. 


‘“* This man,” says Fortis, “‘ was a prodigy of learning 
in his times, and would have proved a bright luminary 
of the revived philosophy had he been born a little later, 
or could he have explained himself with more liberty 
by professing the sciences in places less subject to fetters 
than Ferrara and Rome were. He had thoughts con- 
cerning the primitive state of our globe that were not 
common, and in one of his works, entitled I] Lamberto, 
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laid down precisely the same theory which your (bishop) 
Burnet, a century later, appropriated to himself. The 
thoughts he has left in the Lamberto concerning the 
revolutions of our globe, are bold and ingenious ;_ but 
those are no less profound and sublime, which he has 
extended in the Contarino, in which he gives an account 
of a long cosmological discourse pretended to have been 
made by the old Egyptian hermit Ammun to the Arch- 
bishop Antonio Marcello de Petris, who met him on his 
journey to the Holy Land... .” 


The interest in Petri¢é never disappeared completely. 
While it is difficult to gauge his influence, his works were 
sometimes found where they were least expected, as, for 
example, in the Library of El Greco. His theory of history 
and his Poetics were an object of special notice on the part of 
Benedetto Croce. His political writings have been considered 
sufficiently important to have a study to themselves in recent 
times. Alberto Fortis tells us that his military studies 
received recognition from such severe judges as Skaligar and 
Salmazius. In the history of philosophy he was the first 
Slav thinker that had secured a place for himself. 

With Rudjer BoSkovi¢, an eighteenth-century mathe- 
matician and natural philosopher, the case is different. 


BoSkovié stood very closely attached to his age, with which | 


he crossed swords on several occasions and fought against its 
atheism with a zest and skill that has been proper to his race 
in a different field. He was a scientist of European fame. 
His genius received recognition from many learned societies. 
He was one of the three Yugoslav scientists of distinction 
who ever became members of the Royal Society—the second 
being George Baglivi, an eighteenth-century doctor of great 
reputation, one of whose works was translated into English ; 
and the third, Count Simon Stratico, another well-known 
eighteenth-century mathematician.? 

BoSkovié was certainly the most illustrious of Yugoslav 
scientists and philosophers. His services to theoretical and 
practical science had been duly acknowledged by Faraday 
and Lord Kelvin, and his theories criticised extensively by 


1 Stratico of Zadar (1733-1829) was at first professor of medicine at 
Padova. In 1761, he was attached to the mission which Venice sent to 
George III to congratulate him on his accession to the English throne. 
Stratico stayed in England for some time and studied the British Navy, 
among other things. His scientific work drew the attention of the learned, 
and he was in consequence elected to membership of the various learned 
societies, 
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Maxwell, among others, who held less unorthodox views on 
the constitution of the matter. 

BoSkovic¢ was born at Dubrovnik in 1711, in the same year 
with David Hume. He entered the Jesuit College, an old 
establishment of great repute in that city, and joined the 
Order at the age of fourteen. On account of his precocity 
he was sent to Rome to study theology and philosophy, and 
in due time joined the teaching staff. His remarkable 
mathematical talents drew the attention of Pope Benedict 
XIV, who employed him on several important occasions. In 
consequence his fame spread all over Europe and made other 
sovereigns, such as Francis I of Austria, King John of Spain, 
charge him with various missions. Learned societies in 
Paris, Rome, Petrograd, London, elected him to their 
membership. When in London in 1760 he was received with 
honours and was charged by the Royal Society to travel to 
Constantinople and make observations on the passage of the 
Venus under the Sun. While there he published his Latin 
work, De solis ac lune defectibus, and his observations, in 
English, Of the Next Transit of Venus. 

In Milano he founded the observatory. In Paris he was 
appointed director of the Marine Optics and was the object 
of fierce attacks led by the encyclopzdists. He died at 
Milano in 1787 and was buried there. 

BoSkovié was a copious writer. He had written seventy 
different works on the subject of optics, physics, mathe- 
matics, engineering, hydrography, and was typical of that 
universality of pursuits and accomplishments which were 
characteristic of philosophers. A collection of his works was 
published by himself at Bassano in fifteen volumes. He 
began his literary career as a youth, with a long Latin poem 
On the Eclipses of the Moon, and ended it with five volumes 
of dissertations on optics and astronomy. The Theory of 
Natural Philosophy, recently translated into English, which 
he wrote while in Vienna, at the instigation of the Father 
Superior Scherffer, added greatly to his popularity and went 
through several editions. 

His atomic theory is his most significant contribution to 
natural philosophy. According to it, matter is composed of 
perfectly indivisible, non-extended, discrete points. These 
points are set apart from one another by a certain interval 
and connected together by certain forces that are at one 
time attractive, at another time repulsive, depending on their 
mutual distances. 

Coming after Newton and Leibniz, who were the master 
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spirits of his age, BoSkovié had naturally been under the 
strong influence of the theory of gravitation on one side and 
of the monadology on the other. 


‘**My Theory,” says BoSkovié, “‘ is a midway be- 
tween Leibniz and Newton and I consider it suitable in a 
marvellous degree for deriving all the general properties 
of bodies. It holds to those simple and perfectly non- 
extended primary elements upon which is founded the 
theory of Leibniz, as it also holds to the mutual forces 
which vary as the distance of the points from one 
another vary, which is characteristic of Newton.” 


But it does not deal only with the kind of forces employed by 
Newton, which oblige the points to approach one another 
and are commonly called attractions, but also considers 
forces of a kind that engender recession, and are called 
repulsions, in such a manner that the idea is introduced that 
where attraction ends there, with a change of distance, 
repulsion begins, as suggested by Newton. In common with 
Leibniz and Newton, BoSkovic holds that any particle of 
matter is connected with every other particle, no matter how 
great be the distance between them, in such a way that, in 
accordance with a change of position, no matter how slight, 
of any one of them, the factors that determine the motions 
of all the rest are altered ; and unless it happens that they 
all cancel one another, some motion, due to the change of 
the position in question, will take place in every one of them. 
BoSkovié differs from Leibniz in that his theory does not 
admit the continuous extension that arises from the idea of 
consecutive, non-extended points touching one another. He 
admits the homogeneity amongst the elements, and main- 
tains that all distinction between masses depends on the 
relative position only and on the different combination of the 
elements. He further claims that his theory explains by 
means of a single law of forces all those things which Newton 
himself endeavoured to explain by the three principles of 
gravity, cohesion and fermentation. 

BoSkovice’s theory is purely kinetical. There is no idea of 
mass in it, which is characteristic of Newton. No two 
material points can be in the same point of space at the same 
time. There is no such thing as contact between any two 
material points, and they cannot be contiguous. Material 
points must be separated always by a finite interval, no 
matter how small. This finite interval has no minimum or 
maximum, on account of the infinity of space. The points 
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of matter float in an absolute void. The universe does not 
consist of vacuum interspersed amongst matter, but matter 
is interspersed in a vacuum and floats on it. Every material 
point is exactly like every other. Each one has an inherent 
propensity to remain in a state of rest or uniform motion in 
a straight line, so long as the point is not subject to some 
external influence. BoSkovié rejects the existence of the 
infinite and the infinitely small. He does not admit perfectly 
continuous extension of matter. 

Thus he turned matter into spirit and reduced all 
elements fundamentally to one. His intellectual powers 
were no less obvious in other fields. In optics he invented a 
prism with a variable angle for measuring the refraction and 
dispersion of different kinds of glass. He perfected the 
apparatus and advanced the theory of the measurement of 
the meridian. In astronomy he speaks of the use of a tele- 
scope filled with liquid for the purpose of measuring the 
aberration of light. He invented a prismatic micrometer 
and gave methods for determining the orbit of a comet from 
three observations. 

Another distinguished Ragusan thinker was Benedict 
Stay, a contemporary and friend of Boskovi¢’s, who became 
Latin secretary to Pope Clement XIII, and was in his time 
no less prominent for the perfection of his Latin, which was 
an art assiduously cultivated in Dalmatia, than for his 
political and his philosophical ideas. 

Stay was born at Dubrovnik in 1714 and educated by the 
Jesuits. From Dubrovnik he went to Ferrara first and then to 
Rome. Once in Rome he was in constant daily intercourse 
with his eminent contemporary, BoSkovic, who drew his 
attention to Newton, BoSkovie’s constant preoccupation. 
This initiation proved most fruitful and prompted Stay to 
write a long Latin poem on the contemporary philosophy 
and to give a detailed exposition of the system of Sir 
Isaak Newton. 

The exposition of Stay may be less remarkable as poetry 
than it is as a discussion of contemporary thought. But in 
any case it invalidates the assertion of Voltaire that it is 
impossible to write poetry on the system of Sir Isaak Newton, 
because it is impossible to put geometry into verse. 


DUSAN STOJANOVIC. 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


REV. PROFESSOR JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


SINCE our last survey two English scholars have died.—Dr Leighton 
Pullan, of St John’s College, Oxford, wrote a number of popular 
manuals on the gospels, the teaching of Jesus, and tradition, besides 
a vigorous account of Mrs Eddy’s Christian Science. His chief 
interest was historical, however. His Bampton lecture on Religion 
since the Reformation (1923) did not prove so effective and attractive 
as a volume From Justinian to Luther (1980), in which he traced with 
conspicuous skill the growth of Christianity from 518 to 1517. It 
still remains one of the most reliable outlines of the period. The 
closing sentence is: ‘‘ A new religious idea of overwhelming strength, 
intelligible to the masses, was needed if a radical change was to be 
effected, an idea which would gather round it something from all the 
social and intellectual movements of the time. That idea was mani- 
fested in Luther’s presentation of St Paul’s doctrine of Jesus Christ.” 
—Dr Pullan died in his seventy-fifth year. Dr J. M. Creed, Ely 
professor of Divinity in Cambridge, was a much younger man. His 
affinities were with the religious liberals or modernists rather than 
with High Church theology. He collaborated with Mr Boys Smith 
in a notable estimate of Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1984), which did much to correct some popular misconceptions of 
the English Church during the so-called age of reason. In 1930 he 
had published a commentary on the Greek text of St Luke’s Gospel. 
But his Hulsean lectures on the Divinity of Jesus Christ (1938) 1 were 
a revelation of constructive thought on this problem, for although 
the sub-title was “‘ a study in the history of Christian doctrine since 
Kant,” the last two chapters contained positive suggestions for a 
fresh appreciation of the Incarnation, which roused high hopes. 
Within less than a hundred and fifty pages he went quietly to the 
deep issues of the problem. Dr Creed had command of philosophical 


1 A reviewer (in The Times Literary Supplement) hailed the book as 
continuing “‘ the finest tradition of Cambridge theology,” as it submitted 
** the ardours of modern speculative theology to the richness of a compre- 
hensive Christian experience.” 
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as well as historical methods, and was alive to the handicaps belonging 
to Thomism and Barthianism in their respective efforts to deal with 
natural theology as related to the central revelation in Christ. The 
sense of what we have lost by his too early death is only sharpened 
by our indebtedness for the lead which he gave in discussing the 
implications of the New Testament data for this doctrine, especially 
for belief in Christ as cosmic. 

At the end of the Hulsean lecture Dr Creed remarks that “ the 
concept of sin is correlative to a concept of perfection,” and that 
“‘ actual consciousness of sin will always afford the surest approach 
to belief in God, and the chief clue to the Christian confession of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ.” It is strange that this question emerges 
in the last words he wrote. A month before his death, on February 
17, the January number of the Journal of Theological Studies, of which 
he had been co-editor since 1936, contained a study of the light 
thrown by the classical historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus upon 
the meaning of the obscure and rare term which is rendered usually 
by “remission”? in Rom. iii. 25. Dr Creed concluded that Paul 
meant not acquittal or forgiveness of sins but “ passing over,” the 
thought of Acts xvii. 30.—The significance of sin, with its implication 
of moral evil, as essential to a genuinely Christian view of the world, 
is crisply re-stated in view of metaphysical and evolutionary theories 
by Dr J. S. Whale in the Expository Times (April, pp. 811-317). He 
recognises the inevitable antinomy involved in the conception, regards 
the notion of Paradise or original perfection before the Fall as simply 
our memory of “‘ a divinely intended quality of life, given to us along 
with our consciousness of guilt,’’ and exposes “‘ the grotesque atomism 
of the Pelagian psychology of volition ”’ as well as the misconception 
of Calvin’s teaching as if that implied the total corruption of human 
reason. For Dr Whale the biblical doctrine of man made in God’s 
image is ‘‘ the key to the biblical understanding of the nature and 
content of sin.”—In this connection Dr Nicolas Zernov’s article on 
“The Sacrament of Confession in the Eastern Orthodox Church ” 
(Theology, March) furnishes a pendant with its study of Church 
practice and, above all, its timely reminder of the Greek Church’s 
attitude towards sin. “In the East the sacrament of confession 
begins with a reconciliation between the penitent and those who have 
suffered most from his sins” ; the priest “‘ is regarded less as a judge 
than a witness representing the Christian community,” and he does 
not use any power of the keys, as in Roman Catholicism, but is 
closely intimate with the penitent, whom he encourages like a wise 
physician. ‘“‘ The spirit of spontaneity and of informal converse with 
God in the presence of the priest is the main characteristic of the 
Eastern confession.” —Mr Alexander McCrea’s clearly written treatise 
on The Work of Christ in Christian Thought (Epworth Press, 6s.) 
discusses the New Testament ideas of the atonement and the patristic 
theology as well as some modern opinions, with a certain leaning to 
a view in line with the moral influence conception, though the author 
frankly allows that neither this nor any other view is adequate. He 
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has rather sought to remove popular misconceptions and to suggest 
a tenable position for modern Christians who take sin seriously.— 
Mr W. E. Wilson’s article on “‘ The Atonement, God’s Act ” (Congre- 
gational Quarterly, April) adheres to the approval of the moral 
influence theory which he has already put forward, viz. that the 
Cross means a revelation of God’s love as non-resistant, with a moral 
appeal to men to live as His children. 

Dr C. V. Pilcher’s helpful syrvey of data on The Hereafter in Jewish 
and Christian Thought (S.P.€.K., 7s. 6d.) deals mainly with the 
resurrection hope, but it has two suggestive discussions of what was 
meant by messianism and the kingdom of God.—The former topic 
is admirably handled by Dr H. G. Hatch in a critical study of The 
Messianic Consciousness of Jesus (S.P.C.K., 6s.), which states the 
evidence for believing that Jesus had a unique sense of his mission 
as messiah and Son.—The whole problem is also surveyed from a 
slightly different point of view by Professor F. C. Grant in his Haskell 
lectures on The Gospel and the Kingdom (Macmillan, New York, 1939), 
eight stimulating closely argued chapters on the message of Jesus as 
interpreted through form criticism, which present his teaching as 
definitely religious, embracing all life. Dr Grant, as a liberal critic 
and Churchman, does not hesitate to call Jesus divine and unique. 
He regards the prophetic function as more appealing than the 
messianic, has little faith in purely eschatological or apocalyptic 
theories as a clue to his message, maintains that “‘ the movement 
headed by Jesus of Nazareth was much more widespread than the 
gospels represent,”’ and abjures the “‘ monstrous misinterpretation of 
the Gospel”? by Barthianism.—In the wake of this sound volume 
three special essays on Mark’s Gospel are to be noted.—First, Mr 
H. G. Wood’s invaluable paper on ‘“‘ Mark’s Gospel and Paulinism ” 
(Expository Times, April); this sets aside the hypothesis of a 
messianic secret as the editorial clue to the original gospel, and refutes 
the various theories which guess that Mark worked into the story a 
Pauline idea of Christ.—An elaborate critical study of the text of 
vi. 45 by F. M. Braun in the Revue Biblique (pp. 5-32) inclines to 
regard Bethsaida Julias as the most probable reading.—And, finally, 
Dr H. H. Rowley (Journal of Theological Studies, January, pp. 14-27) 
holds that the Herodians of Mark iii. 6, etc., were not members of 
Herod’s entourage but people of some influence who sided with 
Herod and the Romans, as opposed to patriotic Jews of the period.— 
On the Fourth Gospel we have an English schoolmaster’s contribution 
in Mr R. F. Bailey’s straightforward, lucid handbook on The Gospel 
of St John (S.C.M., 5s.).—More advanced readers now possess the late 
Sir E. C. Hoskyns’ The Fourth Gospel (Faber and Faber, two volumes, 
30s.), for which they are indebted specially to Mr F. N. Davey who 
has prepared the manuscript for the press, since the author died 
before he completed his project. It is a solid, original edition, based 
on the view that while the Fourth Gospel is theological it is not 
interpretation divorced from concrete history, much less inspired by 
movements like Mandeanism or Alexandrian philosophy. Sometimes 
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the reader is not sure what the Cambridge scholar himself believed 
about the historical element at certain points; he is far from being 
a literalist or dogmatic. But one refreshing feature of the com- 
mentary is its refusal to read the Gospel as a set of brilliant symbolic 
visions which need no basis in actual fact and which require the 
reader to dip into syncretism in order to understand their origin and 
meaning. That meaning, he is never tired of insisting, is beyond 
history and yet is vitally connected with the historical tradition which 
underlies the rest of the New Testament. The learning of the book 
is not more remarkable than its religious insight. 

Two studies of the Apocalypse of John has appeared.—Mr C. H. 
Allen, a missionary in Iran, discusses The Message of the Book of 
Revelation (Cokesbury Press, 1939) on sensible evangelical lines, 
avoiding any attempt to read history in the light of the predictions, 
and identifying the millennium simply with some further stage in the 
conflict between good and evil. The prophet’s aim is held to be a 
desire to hearten the faithful with assurances of ultimate triumph for 
the divine kingdom over pagan powers and propaganda.—Dr E. F. 
Scott’s timely and telling study of The Book of Revelation (Scribners, 
New York, $2; S.C.M., 1989, 6s.) is a book of rare distinction. He 
takes it to be a deliberate work of art as well as a genuinely Christian 
(wrting, not a badly arranged compend of Jewish pieces with a 
Chriistian varnish. While recognising the abnormal features and 
limitations of the book, he expounds its historical and perennial 
message. No account of the writing is more likely than Dr Scott’s 
to prevent this scripture from being left to what he calls “ the 
fanatical and the curious-minded.”—Father A. M. Vitti’s paper on 
““ Ultimi studi sull’ Apocalisse ” (Biblica, pp. 64-78) surveys more 
or less recent work by continental scholars ; almost the only English 
edition mentioned is that of Dr Swete. 

Mr E. R. Micklem’s A Book on the Bible for Everyman (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), a keen and judicial handbook, is in line with 
Professor Rowley’s paper on “‘ The Inspiration of the Old Testament ” 
Congregational Quarterly, April) which is enriched with apposite 
examples of the critical method in handling the Hebrew stories and 
prophecies. The standard for reading the Old Testament, he argues, 
is not subjective; it is the recognition that whatever falls out of 
harmony with the supreme revelation in Christ ceases to be binding 
on the Christian conscience.—M. C, F. Jean has an accurate analysis 
of ‘‘ Les traditions suméro-babyloniennes sur la création d’apreés les 
découvertes et les études récentes ”’ in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique 
for February, and Dr Millar Burrows finds that the original motive 
of ‘‘ Levirate marriage in Israel” (Journal of Biblical Literature, 
pp. 23-88) probably lay in the desire to raise up a son for the dead 
man. This may have arisen out of ancestor-worship, if the son’s 
function was to carry on the family cult, and, though Dr Burrow will 
not commit himself to this, it may have been Israel’s adaptation of 
a custom which belonged to the category of inheriting property 
among the Canaanites.—Dr H. J. Keyser’s Commentary on the Book 
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of Exodus (Zondervan Publishing House, Michigan), which does not 
print the text, contains ample literary and archeological data. He 
admits the use of sources, but thinks that critics have been afraid to 
do justice to the Samaritan version. The Mosaic records, thanks to 
archeology, he concludes, ‘‘ have triumphed over the most vicious 
prolonged scholarly attack ever recorded.”—What archeology has 
really done with and for the Bible may be learned from Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s The Bible and Archeology (Harrap, 15s.), a work of accurate 
scholarship and ripe judgement, which is both trustworthy and 
remarkably untechnical. 

On the subsequent history, two small contributions to the study 
of the prophets fall to be noted.—One is Dr H. M. Weil’s learned paper 
on Isaiah iii. 1-15 (in the Revue Biblique for January), describing the 
legal aspects of the rich oppressing the poor.—Then there is Mr 
Herbert Parzen’s sketch of ‘‘ The Prophets and the Omri Dynasty ” 
(Harvard Theological Review, April), which analyses the opposition 
of the prophetic groups to the policy of Omri the great and his 
successors. Partly it was resentment of the burdens imposed on the 
poor rural population by the heavy costs of the foreign policy ; 
partly, opposition to Jezebel’s patronage of the Baal cult in the 
capital, which was tolerated rather than approved by the king. The 
small group of Elijah’s devotees, for whom Baal was no god at all, 
represented a split in the prophetic order, many of whom sided with 
the court then as well as later.—Dr A. C. Welch’s Schweich lectures 
on The Work of the Chronicler (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) are 
seven appreciations of the work called the books of Chronicles, 
especially in view of editors like Kittel and Rothstein. He accepts 
the theory of two hands in the book, i.e. an original narrative which 
in part has been thoroughly revised. The differences between them 
are discussed ingeniously with reference to figures like David and 
Hezekiah as well as to the Levites. The general idea of teaching 
religion through history (though Chronicles is far from being historic- 
ally reliable) is attributed to the influence of Deuteronomy. It is 
argued that what is sometimes called the Chronicler’s interest in 
church music is really an aspect of his wider interest in the cult as a 
whole.—This is a point belonging to the criticism of the Psalter, on 
which Dr W. O. E. Oseterley has published a large, comprehensive 
commentary, The Psalms, translated with teat-critical and exegetical 
notes (S.P.C.K., two volumes, 32s.). The notes on twenty-two psalms 
and also four chapters in the Introduction are contributed by Dr 
T. H. Robinson, but the general standpoint of both writers is the 
same. They have again collaborated to good purpose. Maccabean 
psalms are not to be found in the Psalter, it is held; the psalmists 
were indebted to the prophets for “‘ the whole picture of the eschato- 
logical drama,”’ with its mythological traits; “‘ man’s communion 
with God is more vividly and insistently set forth than anywhere else 
in the Bible.” 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Deeper Causes of the War and its Issues. By eight writers with 
a Foreword by the Editor, Sydney E. Hooper, M.A.—George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. 206.—5s. net. 


THE addresses here published were arranged by the British Institute 
of Philosophy and delivered in London in the course of last winter. 
The size of the book is no measure of its importance as a statement of 
the views of leaders of thought on the causes of the War and the 
conditions of a permanent peace. 

Professor W. G. S. Adams leads off with an address on “* Rights 
and Values.”” He strikes the note of hopefulness which pervades the 
whole series by noting the “ progress in the pursuit of peace ’’ that 
the world has made in the increasing number of nations between 
which war is unthinkable. The main cause for the present recru- 
descence of war he finds in “ the denial of the rights of man,”’ “‘ the 
disregard of the rule of law,” and (going deeper than these and again 
striking a note that recurs in most of the other addresses) ‘* the 
decline of moral and spiritual values,” as indicated by the almost 
incredible fact of the proscription of the great literatures, Hebrew and 
Christian, that form so large a part of our precious heritage from the 
past. 

No one has been in closer touch with the course of events in 
Europe for the last twenty years or observed it with more of the 
insight of genius than Professor Gilbert Murray. In his essay on 
“* The Herd Instinct : For Good or Evil,’’ he shows how this may act 
for peace or war according as it is directed chiefly to the protection of 
the herd or to the destruction of its possible enemies. In the former 
case it may act as a constructive principle, capable of gradual exten- 
sion to a wider herd, ultimately perhaps to the whole species ; in the 
latter case it may act as a principle of destruction directed even to 
elements in the herd itself. The application is obvious. Yet in the 
end, if the former principle is to be accepted and acted on in its full- 
ness, it must be applied to the destroyer nation itself. Surely here 
the writer is profoundly right, as also in rejecting all “ apocalyptic 
solutions.”” But why his impatience with the believers in a “‘ King- 
dom of Heaven ”’? It is no part of our heritage from Greece, of which 
Professor Gilbert Murray is the greatest living exponent, that we can 
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pitch our ideals too high or that there can be anything which is too 
good to be true. Even in the Laws} Plato directs our eyes to 
‘heavenly goods ” as those on which ‘‘ human goods depend, and, 
not having which, States lose both.”” He knew too, as well as 
Another, that the Kingdom is to be looked for in no external apo- 
calypse but “‘ within you.” For the rest I know nothing that probes 
deeper into the causes of the fever that is eating out the vitals of our 
civilisation. 

Lord Samuel, under the significant title of ‘‘ Sowing and Reap- 
ing,” traces the “ genealogy of the war” to causes at a series of 
*““removes’”’: Hitler’s attack on Czechoslovakia, the events that 
produced the Nazi party, the spirit at large in Germany, “ the failure 
of philosophy and religion to furnish any body of right belief or any 
code of right action which could command the assent and obedience 
of the modern world.” The first essential for the improvement of 
philosophy he holds to be a closer alliance with the results of experi- 
ence and of the natural sciences. For the reform of religion he looks 
to a disentanglement of what is vital in it from adhesions of legend 
and myth, and a recognition by the different faiths of the world that 
they are all striving to serve a common purpose. To those who cry 
to the Heavens against their silence on these great issues he finely 
replies ‘‘ The reticence of God is his great boon to man, seeing that it 
leaves him to learn that, when he suffers, it is through his own mis- 
takes.’ ‘* Reticence ”’ yes, but surely not silence when all human life 
and history cries aloud the self-destructive power of Evil. 

In a courageous address on “‘ The War and the Crisis for the 
Spirit of Man” Dr W. R. Matthews goes straight to what he regards 
as the deepest of all the causes of the war. ‘‘ Man cannot live without 
an absolute. If he cannot believe in a true absolute, he will believe 
in a partial and fictitious one.’’ If we ask how we are to know the 
true from the false, the answer is contained in the reply to the further 
question, What is man ? and what is the order which his own nature 
prescribes for the proper ordering of values? As a follower of the 
teaching of the two great streams that have gone to make the best 
part of European civilisation, the writer takes his stand on the side 
of the spiritual values. It is these alone which provide for the two- 
fold nature of man as a denizen of two worlds, the temporary and the 
eternal. I do not know if this would satisfy the Humanism of the two 
previous writers, but if we interpret the “ eternal’ in terms, not of 
the length, but of the depth of our temporal consciousness, it is surely 
good Platonism, and at any rate heavens above what the writer so 
aptly calls the “‘ clotted nonsense ”’ of Nazi theory. 

Sir Richard Livingstone in “ The Crisis of Civilisation ” also finds 
the source of the malaise in Europe in the loss of the sense of the 
values that have been the soul of Greeco-Christian civilisation, and 
warns us of the danger we ourselves run of a similar loss in the present 
incoherence of our beliefs. To the question where we are to look for 
aid he expects little from the State. A more hopeful agent would be 

1 Pp. 631. 
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the Churches. It is to them we have to look to carry any gospel they 
have to all classes. But he doubts whether they have the “ strength 
to bring forth.” Philosophy a generation ago in Oxford showed its 
power to influence men’s actions and to-day can still speak to their 
hearts and consciences ; but at best it can only reach a minority, 
influential as that may be. The most universal force is literature, but 
it must be of a different mood from that of the present day, recalling 
rather that of the Divine Comedy, King Lear, Prometheus Unbound, 
the Prelude, or (reuniting with philosophy) of the Phedo. 

Sir Richard Gregory, aptly taking his text from the motto of the 
Royal Society “‘ Nullius in verba,’”’ makes an eloquent appeal for 
freedom of thought and speech, belief and investigation as the life- 
blood of science. For its own protection Science must stand for the 
highest values, against the degradation that comes with slavery, if 
it is to play its fitting part in saving civilisation from the dangers that 
threaten it and in making sure that the fruits of knowledge are used 
in the service of human welfare. 

As Gilbert Murray approaches the subject freshly from the side of 
psychology, Professor Ernest Barker, with equal freshness, approaches 
it from the side of what he calls geology. Accepting the Pope’s 
Encyclical of last October as the most adequate extant analysis of 
the “‘ ultimate ”’ cause of the war, he devotes himself to the ‘ proxi- 
mate ”’ causes, the chief of which he finds in the temptation that the 
national Leader is under to counteract the older tendency to provide 
for the expansion of a people by hiving off, as the Dutch did, from the 
parent stem, by undertaking “the Titanic and martial task” of 
finding room for it at the expense of its neighbours. Though not the 
only example, Germany has been the chief one. How is the menace 
to be met? By letting Power have its way? This would mean 
holding down the despoiled by force ; and in the end there is Russia. 
By a negotiated peace and settlement of boundaries? Perhaps 
and partly, but only on one condition that nations were willing to 
abandon the idea of national sovereignty. This done, the way 
would be open for the most hopeful solution by a Federation of 
European States. 

By a happy accident it is just this that forms the subject of Sir 
William Beveridge’s essay, ‘‘ Peace by Federation?” Accepting 
M. Blum’s plea that the guarantee of the future peace of Europe 
should be sought, not through the dismemberment of Germany, but 
through her “ integration with the European system,”’ he develops a 
plan of Federal Union on a democratic basis which Germany, in the 
event of defeat, might be prepared to join. To some all such forecasts 
may seem premature. I think that they are wrong. It was largely 
because of the failure of the Allies during the last war to give serious 
thought to constructive ideas that the Peace was lost. In publishing 
his sketch as a kind of Appendix to this volume, along with the fine 
appeal he would like to see addressed to the German people here 
and now through every possible channel (pp. 200, 201), Sir William 
has given a practical direction to its contents, and correspondingly 
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added to its already outstanding merits as an analysis of the present 
peril. 
J. H. MurrHeap. 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX. 





Our Knowledge of God. By John Baillie, D.Litt., D.D., S.T.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh.— 
Oxford : University Press, 1989.—Pp. ix, 263.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tuts Essay (as Professor Baillie modestly describes it) is a notable 
contribution to religious philosophy, meriting the attention not only 
of professed theologians and philosophers, but of the far wider public 
who are interested in the study of Christian thought. The author 
has chosen for his theme what is perhaps the foremost problem in 
present-day speculation on religion : Is it possible to know God, and, 
if so, how is He known? His answer is that God reveals Himself to 
all men, everywhere and at all times, by personal communion, in a 
revelation that reaches its consummation in the Person of the Incar- 
nate Christ. The Psalmist’s words (p. 155), ‘‘ Whither shall I go then 
from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? ” might 
be taken as the text of the whole essay. The traditional arguments 
of natural theology to God’s existence and attributes are relegated 
to a secondary place. The appeal throughout is not to inference but 
to direct experience. The Thomist vid analogie and the doctrine 
that God, though notior per se in the order of being, is anything but 
notior quoad nos in the order of knowledge, are submitted to close 
examination (§§ 15, 20) and rejected. As Professor Baillie explains 
in his opening chapter, the overthrow of the old conception of human 
nature as a congeries of ready-made faculties has necessitated a 
radical restatement of the relation of nature to revelation. ‘‘ The 
truth is that there is no nature apart from revelation ” (p. 41). The 
distinction, thus shorn of its rigidity, shades off into that between 
a universal and a more specific revelation. To such lengths does 
Professor Baillie stretch the dictum of Aquinas, that grace does not 
annul nature but perfects it. His difficulty—and he takes great 
pains to meet it—is rather to vindicate the need of the specifically 
Christian revelation. In the handling of this high theme, the author 
displays fine scholarship and a rare. gift for concise and sustained 
argument. He is equally at home in treating of Catholic and Pro- 
testant theology, of philosophy ancient and modern, and of con- 
temporary researches in psychology. The frequent references to 
Kant’s Ethics (esp. in § 20) may be singled out as evidence of his 
insight and accuracy in interpretation. The apparent digressions 
invariably serve to buttress the main structure of his argument. 
Such, for instance, are (a) the criticisms in Chapter I of the antago- 
nistic views of Barth and Brunner on the imago Dei in human nature, 
where Barth is shown to be right as against Brunner and Brunner to 
be right as against Barth, yet both to be in error on the main issue ; 
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(b) the masterly discussion in Chapter V of our knowledge of other 
minds, leading directly to the crucial point that we know God, as we 
know our fellows, as subject, not as object ; or, again (c), the exposi- 
tion of the synthesis of God’s transcendence and of His immanence, 
illustrating the difference between our knowledge of God and that of 
other men, in § 19 of the closing chapter. Moreover, the clarity of 
Professor Baillie’s reasoning is reflected in the clarity of his style. 
Last, but not least, the distinction that marks the whole book is 
enhanced by the author’s deep sincerity of conviction and by the 
skill with which his dispassionate speculative thinking is shown to be 
the outgrowth of personal religious experience. 

A book like this is bound to raise questions in the reader’s mind. 
There are in particular two points, both vital to the main argument, 
at which we find ourselves in doubt as to the validity of Professor 
Baillie’s conclusions. He is convinced that God offers to all men, at 
some time and in some measure, a revelation of Himself for their free 
acceptance or rejection. ‘The only humanity known to us is a 
humanity which has already, in some degree at least, been confronted 
with the reality of God and disturbed by the challenge of His holy 
presence ’’ (p.17). Tothe believer, indeed, God reveals Himself every- 
where and at all times, in the beauty of nature or in the consciousness 
of moral obligation, as veritably, though not as fully, as in the gospel 
of Christ. But how does it stand with the honest atheist, whose case 
is so carefully discriminated by Professor Baillie in § 6 of the second 
chapter? Can we rightfully say that God reveals Himself to him, for 
acceptance or rejection; or that the atheist has “in any sense” a 
belief in God “‘ at the bottom of his heart” (p. 54)? It is not a case, as 
with the solipsist (p. 51), of having once believed and being afterwards 
persuaded to the contrary. The atheist may assert with truth that 
he has never at any time believed in God. Now it is one thing to 
hold with Cook Wilson (p. 50) that God may really be present to the 
consciousness of those who “ think they have no direct experience or 
knowledge” of Him; provided that we allow full scope to the 
distinction, stressed by Professor Baillie, between being aware of a 
reality and being aware of our awareness. Yet, can a merely implicit 
apprehension be termed a belief in, or even a religious experience of, 
God? There is, we admit, great force in Professor Baillie’s con- 
tention that, if the atheist were brought to full consciousness of what 
is implied in his state of mind, when he feels reverence for the moral 
law or gratitude for the wonders of nature (see, esp., the impressive 
passages in § 20), he would come to recognise the revelation of a 
personal God; but are we justified in antedating such prospective 
recognition and asserting that, prior to his problematic enlightenment, 
he has been offered and believes in such a revelation? To tell him, 
with M. Maritain (p. 94), that, in doing what he sees simply as his duty, 
he “ really chooses the true God,” while, through no fault of his own, 
he “* conceptualizes this faith in the true God under formulas which 
deny Him,” is surely to misinterpret the facts of his experience. 
When Catholics set themselves to explain how the pious Protestant 
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may be all the time implicitly a member of the true, 7.e. the Roman, 
church, despite his explicit denial of its claims, the explanation 
strikes one as something of an outrage on one’s intellectual integrity. 
The plain fact surely is that the atheist, though he believes something 
which on deeper reflection he may discover to be an indication of 
God’s presence, does not actually believe in God, either “in the 
bottom of his heart”’ or “in the top of his mind.” A revelation 
implies explicit recognition on the part of the recipient, and the 
recognition must be of that which is revealed. Revelation of duty is 
one thing; revelation of God another. So, too, religious experience 
implies a response from the experient; viz. an act of worship, 
which, as Cook Wilson insisted, can only in strict propriety be offered 
to God. We do not think that Professor Baillie’s appeal to Professor 
Collingwood’s interesting doctrine of the ‘‘ overlap of classes ”’ and the 
** seale of forms ” (§ 7, cf. pp. 108-104) will avail him in this quandary. 
We can attach no meaning to a belief, unless the believer is aware, not 
only that he is believing, but also, in some measure, of that which he 
believes. To say (p. 75) that the atheist ‘‘ nevertheless possesses in 
himself . . the forma fidei essentialis ’’ is to fall back on the false 
severance of form from content which the author has previously 
censured with justice in Dr Brunner. Our contention is, in short, 
that there are really those whom the late Professor Alexander called 
the “‘ deity-blind.”” There follows, as a corollary, what is emphatic- 
ally rejected by Professor Baillie, that a man may be moral without 
being religious, and that while moral experience points towards 
religion, it has its own independent status. On this we have written 
fully elsewhere, and pass now to the second point that causes us 
perplexity, concerning the manner in which God is known. He is 
known, we are told, in direct experience, not inferentially. As 
against St Thomas’s “ way of analogy,” Professor Baillie follows 
Descartes in holding that our consciousness of finitude and imper- 
fection presupposes the knowledge of a being who is infinite and 
perfect (p. 252 ff.). This does not mean that God is known apart from 
knowledge of other things: on the contrary, “no one of the four 
subjects of our knowledge—ourselves, our fellows, the corporeal 
world, and God—is ever presented to us except in conjunction with 
all three of the others ” (p. 178). It is not quite clear, then, how “ we 
are more directly and intimately confronted with the presence of 
God than with any other presence ” (ib., italics ours). Moreover, 
God is known, not as object (““He” or “ it”), but as subject 
(‘‘ Thou ’’). In all this, we see Professor Baillie at his very best. 
Where we are in doubt is as to the precise relationship between this 
experiential knowledge of God and the reasoned knowledge about 
God that follows from it. The act of faith by which God is known 
experientially cannot be severed from the intellectual effort to 
apprehend its content. At one point Professor Baillie comes near to 
construing the knowledge of faith pragmatically, as “ practical 
guidance”; but he pulls himself up and admits that in it ‘ some 
element of knowledge must be implicitly contained ”’ (p. 161). In fact, 
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intellect is already astir, as well as will, in the response of faith to the 
divine presence. The immediacy is a ‘“‘ mediated immediacy,” not 
only in the sense in which Professor Baillie uses the phrase, but in 
the sense in which our perceptual experience is never (as some hold) 
the mere sensing of a senswm, but the apprehension, however 
obscurely, of a public world. ‘‘ Knowledge of acquaintance ”’ is 
always also ‘‘ knowledge about,” as “‘ knowledge about ” is always 
also “‘ knowledge of acquaintance.” ‘‘ Enjoyment” implies, pace 
Professor Alexander, a certain measure of ‘‘ contemplation.” In 
Dilthey’s language, which is here most apposite, the Evlebniss itself 
provokes to Nacherleben. We may have failed to grasp Professor 
Baillie’s position in this matter, but his statements do not seem to 
us sufficiently to emphasise this integration. In writing, for instance, 
about St Anselm’s doctrine of faith and reason (which he rightly, we 
think, prefers to that of Aquinas), he tells us (p. 143) that “‘ no proof of 
God’s existence can help us to understand our faith in Him, or even 
in the last resort do anything but hinder such understanding, if it be 
true that it is not by a process of inference that our faith has actually 
been reached.” Is this so? Surely Anselm held that faith is vision, 
though “ in a glass darkly,” and heralds that perfect vision, in which 
God’s revelation shall be made luminously clear to the intelligence. 
The intellectus that faith seeks is such a measure of this under- 
standing as is possible to man’s finite intelligence in vid. The faith 
and the reasoning grounded upon it alike bear witness to intellectual 
activity. 

It only remains to add a few comments on matters of detail. 
(1) In pointing out “ the part played by the imagination in the soul’s 
dealings with God ”’ (p. 77), Professor Baillie contrasts the realm of the 
imagination “ with the realm of the intellect.” If we give to “ intel- 
lect ’ the full meaning, in which, for instance, we ascribe it to God, 
surely it covers imagination. Even the intellectual activity of the 
scientist or historian, to say nothing of the artist, is mutilated if 
abstracted from imagination. (2) On p- 111, 1. 8, should not “ ana- 
logically ” be read in place of “‘ equivocally’’? (3) Does not the 
quotation from Descartes on p. 150 refer to God’s veracity as 
guaranteeing, not the reality of the world of sense-perception, but 
the validity of the “‘ clear and distinct ’’ conceptual truths of science ? 
(4) Is it wise even to suggest an analogy between God’s sovereign 
authority and that which we associate with the word “ totalitarian ” 
(p. 150)? God leaves us free to acknowledge His sovereignty or to 
reject it. (5) Professor Baillie is, we think, over severe in his charge 
of “‘ anti-mysticism ”’ against Aquinas. As M. Maritain shows in his 
great work, Les Degrés de Savoir (esp. Chap. VI), Aquinas, when 
treating of the contemplative life, allows to infused sapientia much 
that he refuses to scientia. I do not think he would even have 
boggled at “ participation,” provided that the participation was in 
the divine quality, not in the divine substance. (6) Finally, in adopting 
Tillich’s virtual identification of history with theodicy (pp. 187-188) 
and his view that “ history is something that happens in the present,” 
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Professor Baillie makes demands upon his readers that need much 
fuller justification than is offered in these pages. 

Professor Baillie has doubtless his answers to these comments. 
In any case, they are put forward in the spirit of appreciation, and 
are not intended to qualify the laudatory verdict we have passed 
upon his work. He has written a very good book on a great subject ; 
that his argument evokes criticism, and even dissent, from the reader 
is but an added tribute to its excellence. 

W. G. DE BurGH. 
UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





Living Religions and a World Faith: Hibbert Lectures by W. E. 
Hocking.—London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1940.—Pp. 293.— 
10s. net. 


THE question which this book seeks to answer, whether or not one 
common faith for all the peoples of the earth is possible, is of more 
than academic interest. In one very wide sense of the word “ faith ”’ 
it is evident that what we most need at the present moment is a 
world faith, namely, one common set of moral standards without 
which, as we have found to our bitter cost, no peaceful settlement of 
our international differences can ever be secured. Professor Hocking 
believes that such a faith must always rest on religion, that even the 
humanist faith in man is faith in an ideal transcending man’s natural 
life. On this view therefore the search for a world morality is at the 
same time a search for a world faith, and the question before us is one 
as to its possibility. 

Can Christianity or any of the other historical religions become 
the world religion? The answer of many intellectuals, as Hocking 
perceives, is that none of these historical religions can fill the rdle, 
for the sufficient reason that none of them will survive the pressure of 
the new situation in which the old isolation of the peoples, geogra- 
phical and cultural, is so rapidly disappearing. The particular 
historical religions are all doomed. In their place will come not 
another religion but just religion itself, ‘‘ religiousness.”” To this 
Professor Hocking answers—and the answer seems cogent—that a 
pure universal religion is a pure abstraction; that a living religion, 
like a living language, emerges in a concrete historical situation and 
is “‘ heavily loaded with locality.” 

. Not that these “ particular ”’ religions are lacking in a universal 
element. Religion is defined in this book as “‘ a passion for righteous- 
ness and for the spread of righteousness conceived as a cosmic 
demand.” In this sense religion is both universal and particular. 
This is its dilemma—it exists for an age and an epoch, it must be 
communicated ‘ to specific human beings having specific difficulties 

. specific languages and histories”; and yet it transcends all 
time and all particular circumstance, its demand is universal. 

The world religion then, if it is to be living and not a dead abstrac- 
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tion, must be found amongst the historical religions. But which ? 
Professor Hocking considers each of the great religions of mankind in 
turn and the main characteristics of each are discussed. He speaks 
of the East with first-hand information. Hinduism, Buddhism and 
that combination of Buddhism and Confucianism which has played 
so important a part in the history of China, in spite of their great age 
are still, in the author’s opinion, very much alive. The view that the 
scientific materialism of our day has “ cleared the East of supersti- 
tion,” meaning Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism, is, it seems, 
as exaggerated as the other view that the East has turned its back on 
its own religions and is everywhere embracing Christianity. What is 
true is that these religions have come face to face with those of the 
West and the Near East, with Christianity and Islam in particular. 
What is to be the sequel of this meeting of religions ? Hinduism and 
Confucianism for the most part are satisfied with their position in 
India and China and do not claim universal obedience from men in 
other lands. But Christianity, Islam and Buddhism do claim the 
allegiance of all men. One thing which may happen of course is that 
man will cease to be religious, that all religions will die out. Professor 
Hocking does not, however, discuss this alternative in his book, 
apparently not regarding it as a real one. Another alternative is that 
each religion should set about to attempt to destroy the other. It 
was, says Hocking, the original method of Christian missions to admit 
of no compromise with the “ heathen.”” The convert was expected to 
break completely with his old religion and his past'traditions. In his 
own village, amongst his own people, he suddenly became isolated and 
“foreign.” Professor Hocking calls this method that of “ radical 
displacement,’ and expresses a complete lack of faith in it. It pre- 
supposes that the one religion contains within it the whole truth and 
that the other is through and through evil. And this is a position 
which Hocking cannot accept. On the contrary a religious man, he 
feels, whether for instance he be Christian or Buddhist is fundament- 
ally much the same, and this is particularly true of the common 
peoples the world over. Hocking thinks, therefore, that the only path 
to a world faith must be by synthesis, although not in the bad sense 
of an abstract eclecticism or syncretism, picking up bits from this 
religion and from another, but by what he calls “‘ reconception.” 
Some one of these religions—perhaps all of them together—must so 
deepen its faith that it takes in naturally as part of the living whole 
all that is good in the rest. It will thus express in its own living way, 
with its own symbolisation, the essence of all religious truth. 
Professor Hocking inclines to believe that the world faith he has 
in mind is in fact emerging at the present moment. In non-religious 
circles he finds a belief in moral obligation, a revolt against mere 
naturalism, and a feeling that life in spite of all its evil is yet in itself 
good. These, he thinks, are the foundations upon which a world faith 
can be built. Moreover, religious men of every faith tend to stress 
more and more the common features which bind them together and 
unify them. Hocking, as is natural to a professed Christian, feels that 
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the religion which already most fully expresses the essential is Chris- 
tianity. He does not, however, believe that it has as yet reached that 
point in its development at which all that is valuable in the other 
religions is actually present within it. It has something to learn from 
the dignity of Islam and its feeling for the Divine, from Hinduism and 
Buddhism with their deep respect for reflection and meditation, from 
Confucianism with its large humanity. It needs to send out missions 
not to teach so much as to learn. Moreover it is tied to the West, and 
the East regards it as foreign. Not that Western society, fortunately 
for Christian responsibility at the moment, is Christian in all its deeds. 
Yet the structure of the West is Christian and Christianity is itself 
partly Westernised. In spite of its shortcomings, however, Chris- 
tianity is more likely to be the world faith of to-morrow than any of 
the other religions in the author’s opinion, primarily he thinks because 
it is nearer the ideal to which all religious men strive, but also because 
the figure of Christ, the focussing point of all Christian thought, has 
so great a power of attraction for men everywhere. It will be a Chris- 
tianity, however, freed from its present defects and surer in its 
message to humanity. 

Such is the main argument of this thought-provoking study. No 
doubt there is room for criticism. The logician may object to the use 
of the term “ induction ”’ in the book, which is sometimes curious. 
The theologian may question whether when one has affirmed that God 
is a person one can at the same time admit that impersonality also 
belongs “‘ to the vast inner spaces of God’s being ”’ (p. 258). Hocking’s 
pronounced liberalism and modernism, no doubt, will also be a 
stumbling block to many theologians, and certainly, as I think he 
recognises himself, if his Christology were more conservative the case 
he makes for the way of “ reconception ” would not be so easy to 
make. It will be said that he blurs the differences and so over- 
simplifies his problem. But these are matters for the theologian. I 
must confess to finding some difficulty with the central distinction in 
his argument, that of universal and particular. It seems to me 
ambiguous. Thus the universal element of religion seems to mean 
on different occasions: (a) that which all men desire, (b) that which 
is common to all religions, (c) that which is eternally true. Perhaps 
it means more also but, to confine myself to these three meanings, I 
do not see that they are necessarily one and the same. For instance, 
the universal in the third sense, 2.e. the eternally true, need not be 
universal in the second sense, 7.e. common to all religions. Or, again, 
what is common to all religions may be something comparatively 
unimportant, the really important things may lie in the differentia. 
I do not say that this is so in fact, but I cannot see that Professor 
Hocking has proved that it is not; he rather assumes it. Thus this 
important distinction between the universal and the particular in 
religion calls I am sure for further consideration. 

These and other criticisms may perhaps be made of Professor 
Hocking’s argument. None the less it must I think be granted that in 
this book a tremendous theme has been dealt with wisely and 
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humanely. Whether the author’s view of man is too optimistic time 
alone can tell. It is perhaps asking a great deal of a European at the 
present moment to believe that the day when men will be inspired 
by one faith and will dwell together in harmony and unity is fast 
approaching. And yet the future is very dark indeed unless one can 
hope that the good in man’s life, particularly in his religious aspira- 
tions, will ultimately prevail. 
R. I. Aaron. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





The Book of Revelation. By Professor E. F. Scott, D.D.—London : 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1939.—Pp. 191.—6s. net. 


Ir is not unlikely that in these days of world conflict the Apocalypse 
of St John will command a greater interest than in more settled times. 
If this proves to be true Professor E. F. Scott has served a very useful 
purpose in writing this most interesting work. Like all his writings 
it is written in a direct and simple style and with no parade of learning. 
Only those who have made the Apocalypse the subject of long study 
can detect how much solid scholarship lies behind a volume like the 
one under review which has no footnotes beyond Scripture references, 
no long notes on critical and exegetical questions, scarcely a reference 
to the discussions of scholars and exegetes, and no Index of passages 
from Scripture. Professor Scott’s method is to leave his preparatory 
notes lying upon his desk, and, after weighing the pros and cons of 
disputed questions, to express his own conclusions or the opinions he 
finally adopts in simple words, so that the book can be read by any 
intelligent reader who is at all interested in literature and theology. 
At the same time he clearly sets forth the reasons for and against his 
conclusions, with the result that the reader can form an independent 
judgement about their cogency and value. 

Like the style, the plan of the book is simple. Professor Scott 
first discusses the origin and purpose of the Apocalypse, its date, 
authorship, form and literary structure, the nature of Apocalyptic, 
and the historical situation of the writer’s time. He then gives a 
summary exposition of the contents of the Apocalypse, discusses its 
doctrinal teaching, and finally treats the question of its permanent 
message and its value as literature. His aim, he says, is to explain 
the book as clearly as he can, and to discover its religious message, 
in the belief that, although it was first addressed to the churches of 
Asia at the end of the first century, it has a direct relevance to the 
conditions of our own day. 

On the critical aspects of the book, Professor Scott accepts views 
which have now gained a wide currency. Thus he dates the 
Apocalypse about A.D. 96, suggests that the author is possibly John 
the Elder, and accepts the view that earlier sources, many of them 
Jewish, have been used. It is the use of sources, he thinks, which 
largely accounts for the apparent confusion of the book. ‘“* Instead 
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of trying to harmonise his materials, which perhaps was hardly 
possible, he has been content to place them side by side, with the 
result that the gaps and patchwork are still apparent ” (p. 45). The 
confusion is also due to the writer’s attempt to combine different types 
of writing, epistolary, hortatory, and even philosophical. “ His 
book,” he says, “‘ with all its symbol and imagery, is one of reflection 
—in its own strange way a philosophical treatise ” (p. 46). For the 
view that it is a Jewish apocalypse adapted for Christian purposes 
he has no sympathy. His contention is that ‘“‘ while the old forms are 
in a great measure preserved, they are filled with an entirely new 
meaning. We have to do not with a Jewish but with a Christian book, 
which has to be interpreted in the light of Christian ideas ”’ (p. 28). 

The second chapter on ‘“‘ The Drama of Revelation” treats the 
subject-matter of the book with much exegetical insight. The dis- 
cussion of the section on ‘‘ The Woman and the Child ” (Chap. XIT) 
may be instanced as an illustration of felicitous treatment. Professor 
Scott recognises that the story is wild and incoherent, but urges that 
this must not be set down to the account of John. He has availed 
himself of a myth current under various forms in many ancient 
religions, the nearest analogy being that of the birth of Apollo in 
Greek tradition. His aim is to suggest that the Church is the earthly 
counterpart of a heavenly reality, and that its final victory is certain, 
since the issue has long ago been decided. Viewed in this manner, 
Professor Scott contends, the chapter, which at first sight appears so 
incongruous, is “‘ not only a fitting prelude to all that follows, but is 
the very pivot of the whole book” (p. 74). His opinion of the 
difficult section xx 4—xxii 5 is also of much interest. Professor Scott 
rejects the view, so strongly maintained by the late Canon R. H. 
Charles, that the author left his work unfinished, or that his manu- 
script was dislocated by some accident and afterwards rearranged by 
an editor who failed to understand its drift. On the contrary, he 
maintains, we have the close of the book in the form in which John 
left it, and its limitations are really those of the vision which he had 
received. ‘ The effort is not altogether happy. One cannot but feel 
that in his piling up of gorgeous imagery John tends to lose sight of 
spiritual values. Moreover, he is so bent on impressing on us the 
magnificence of the city that his description is utterly bewildering ” 
(p. 98 f.). Professor Scott none the less holds, and the association of 
candour with insight is characteristic of his exposition as a whole, 
that behind all the progressive movements of our time, even those 
which have little to do with the Christian spirit, “‘ there is an ideal 
which was in the mind of John as he wrote the closing chapters of 
Revelation ”’ (p. 96). 

Among the doctrinal conceptions which are examined in the 
chapter on “ Christian Doctrine in Revelation,” are the sovereignty 
of God, the conception of Christ, the Church, the world, and worship. 
An interesting suggestion is made regarding the silence of the writer 
about the sacraments. Professor Scott suggests that perhaps he is 
silent because he is intent on the coming fulfilment, while the rites 
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were the expression of hope and longing. ‘“ A time is at hand when 
the reality will take the place of the symbol. Christians will not need 
to remind themselves that Christ is coming, for He will have come ” 
(p. 141). In this and in many other suggestions in the book there is 
much to challenge thought, but its most arresting feature is the 
author’s confident claim that the Apocalypse is of permanent value 
for to-day. 

Professor Scott reminds us that, since Revelation was written for 
a crisis, it is likely to have a message for our time. It is, he claims, a 
correction of the childlike mode of thought which doubts the existence 
of God because our faith in automatic progress has been so rudely 
shaken. It is also an invitation to try to understand the present in 
the light of the future. The religious man will recognise this truth, but 
whether it will appeal to those whose faith lies in ruins is more open 
to doubt. Such readers, it is to be hoped, are more likely to respond 
to the noble protest of the Apocalypse against materialism and to 
admit the claim that “ from beginning to end, it is a sublime manifesto 
of faith in God ” (p. 178). There can be no doubt that, in these and 
in other ways, Professor Scott has written a book which is a model 
of practical and constructive exposition, and which by its frankness 
and lucidity will persuade many to turn to the Apocalypse for 
strength and hope in these dark and tangled days. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
WESLEY COLLEGE, 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 





The Gospel and the Church. By Charles E. Raven.—London : Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1939.—Pp. 256.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tuis volume of Meyrick Lectures, delivered in March, 1939, at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, are important for several 
reasons. They represent the results of a long-developing thought 
which may be traced through the writings of Canon Raven. They 
may be taken as a formulated statement of a Christian humanist 
position in theology of which a great deal more may be heard in the 
near future than is at present the case. The sub-title, “ A Tract for 
the Times in Preparation for the New Reformation,” shows that the 
author expects them to have a practical effect upon religious life and 
institutions. The volume certainly represents the most important 
constructive work which Canon Raven has yet given to the public. 
On one side the lectures possess a stress upon the Divine immanence, 
of God working through man and through nature. Dr Raven stands 
in a refreshing protest against the theologies of Karl Barth or of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. The frequent stress upon the transcendence of 
God and upon the failure in achievement of man to be observed in a 
great deal of contemporary theology is in danger of leading to a 
stultifying irrationalism. For Dr Raven such a position is impossible. 
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His theology places human reason and conscience as among its 
ultimate authorities. In one sense this is a return to older forms of 
liberalism, but a complacent optimism is avoided. There are no easy 
prophecies of the inevitability of gradualness in the progress of 
humanity, even though the author would rank himself among those 
who believe in some form of human progress and who refuse the 
somewhat gloomy prognostications of, for example, Dr Inge or Herr 
Spengler. He is under no delusions concerning humanity. It is 
possibly this reason which leads Dr Raven to lay stress upon the 
essential notes which have been struck in traditional theology by the 
doctrines of the Atonement and of the redemption of mankind. In 
his view, mankind is in drastic need of a redemption which can only 
come through Christianity. 

The author opens his enquiry with an examination of the religion 
of the New Testament, in which he sees religious experience as 
playing a large and important part. Dogma and organisation are 
completely subsidiary to it. He traces the manner in which the 
official organisation arose. There was a gradual renunciation of 
nature, commencing with Tertullian. Apocalyptic speculation added 
its influence. Finally, there arose an exaggerated stress upon miracle 
and the supernatural, a horror of the flesh and especially of sex, and 
a morbid preoccupation with the future life. By the beginning of 
the third century each of these results had come about. Nature was 
now renounced for a reading of man in terms unrelated to life or to 
reality. Equally there grew up a distortion of history which led to 
the artificial and static view of Christ represented by the Definition 
of Chaleedon—once described by Dr Temple as representing the 
bankruptcy of Greek Patristic theology. By a.p. 451 the Church 
had become organised and organic, possessing authority in itself, but 
weakened by its foundation upon a theology based upon a distortion 
both of nature and of history. 

The remainder of Dr Raven’s book is devoted to the tracing out 
of a way back which shall finally lead to the religious experience of 
the New Testament. Natural science and theological development 
have led to a recovery of nature. The development of a scientific 
study of history has rehabilitated it as conveying a key to the under- 
standing of human effort and movement. Christianity must have an 
*‘ ideology,” a fact in support of which the author adduces the 
insufficiency of both Marxist and Nazi ideologies. Finally, he ends 
with an appeal that the Church should play its rightful part as a 
community, widening the meanings of both the Church itself and of 
its sacraments. The institution must be subordinated to the mystical 
experience: “In Christ men enter into the creative, incarnational 
and redemptive fellowship of the Spirit of God.” It is interesting 
that there is no trace of the traditional Protestant about Professor 
Raven. He nowhere shows the suspicion of, for example, Dr Niebuhr. 
His plea is for a widening and overcoming of distortions rather than 
for the erecting of a new theology over against the classic modes of 
approach. In many ways this renders his work the more important, 
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for any theologian who sets out to do the work which Dr Raven has 
attempted must take notice of some twenty centuries of experience 
and of tradition. He cannot start anew nor can he remove either the 
Catholic interest in tradition and solidarity nor the Protestant 
demand for private judgement from the material with which he has 
to deal. 

Dr Raven has faced his questions bravely and indications are not 
wanting that theology will follow his lead to some degree. Reactions 
against the idea of progress and against “‘ the great man ” theory of 
history have probably run their course. Already indications are not 
wanting that a satisfactory view of history must give meaning to 
human progress and development, even though it may counter the 
older liberal schemes by remarking upon retrogressions and by 
denying that such progress is of necessity gradual or inevitable. 
Again, the neo-Calvinism which has infected theology within recent 
years has tended to deny human rationality and the value of human 
religious experience. It is not unlikely that an inherent rationalism 
within humanity will arise in protest against such a one-sided picture 
of the history of human spiritual intuition and experience. A new 
meaning must emerge for such terms as “ Miracle’ and “ Super- 
natural.” Social conditions likewise colour theology. . 

At the same time, it may well prove true that man has reached 
the end of an age, an historical epoch. The passing over into the 
next era demands a constructive and spiritual force. The Churches 
as they exist are largely the product of the social orders or are so 
deeply concerned with them that they are not likely to weather the 
storm. An over-stress upon institutionalism cannot kill the Christian 
religious experience or it would have died long since, but there is 
every possibility that the institutions will die, having become corrupt 
through a compromise with lower ideals and having become, therefore, 
ethically insincere. The plea of Dr Raven for an institution which 
shall harvest the results of past experience, but which shall be broad 
in its inclusiveness is important, but the matter must be carried one 
stage further. How broad is it to be? It is obvious that Christianity 
must be embodied in some form of institution. The mind demands a 
body to live. Perhaps a true ecclesiastical breadth is preserved when 
the Church is viewed in the liberal interpretation of the State. It 
demands duties from man in return for those duties which it renders 
to him. Its loyalties are reciprocal and the institution is viewed as a 
convenient machine. It is subordinate to the religious experience 
which it seeks to enshrine. It is clear that such a view removes the 
basis from any plea for credal subscription as determining limits of 
Church membership. 

The theological points urged by the author should certainly be 
considered. The present time is one which may prove a highway to 
both irrationalism and pessimism. The essence of Christian faith, 
when stripped of its accretions and distortions, provides an answer 
which places a trust both in human reason and in an indwelling of 
God within creation which forbids ultimate despair. Yet there is 
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every danger that the stress upon transcendence, which has charac- 
terised Karl Barth and has tended to deny a natural theology as 
well as to deny a Divine meaning to the course of human history, will 
persist unless it is corrected. Likewise, the distortion of a mystical 
experience into a theocratic institution has led to varying forms of 
institutionalism throughout Christendom, all of which exaggerate the 
importance of the institution as it is. The medizval reduction of the 
Kingdom of God to the moral level of a kingdom of this world, and 
then the jostling with the kingdoms of the world on their own terms 
is not without its parallel in some Protestant theologies. Dr Raven’s 
method of approaching Christian theology does not deny the religious 
experience of Christian or non-Christian, Catholic or Protestant. It 
may well prove the path to an ultimate Christian unity; that 
Modernism should not ally itself with either Catholicism or 
Protestantism, as is largely the case at present, but that it may 
prove to be the synthesis incorporating the essential value of both 
approaches, that which would attach importance to tradition and a 
continuous experience and that which would demand free enquiry. 
Certainly Dr Raven shows no signs of denying the sacramental 
principle nor of asserting an individualism, which is, in fact, a denial 
of a corporate solidarity of the human race—two blunders in classic 
Protestant systems of theology. It may well be that such a synthesis 
will provide the means of the new reformation for which he asks as 
also the means for the survival of Christianity at a time of difficulty. 

There is only one point of scholarship where we would express 
doubt. Dr Raven is unwilling to concede a deep influence of the 
Mysteries upon Pauline Christianity, though conceding the point 
with regard to a later date. But it may well be asked how far he 
has answered Dr Kirsopp Lake, and whether much that he urges 
does not in fact tell in the direction of those who would interpret the 
Christianity which conquered Europe as, in fact, Hellenistic in 
theology and a mystery-cult in its general outlook and organisation, 
and who would claim that such influences were at work in the mind 
of Paul. 

Finally, in the interests of clear thinking, one would plead for the 
abandonment of the word ‘ supernatural ”’ in favour of some such 
word as “‘ spiritual.” 

F. H. AMPHLETY MICKLEWRIGHT. 

HamMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.6. 





Abba: Meditations Based on the Lord’s Prayer. By Evelyn Under- 
hill, Hon. D.D., Aberdeen, Fellow of King’s College, London.— 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1940.—Pp. viii + 88.—2s. 6d. 
net. 


THERE is vital interest in these Meditations by a contemplative 
Mystic of our own day, well versed in the study of the literature of 
her subject and of the spiritual life of humanity with which it is 
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concerned. There is not only enlightenment, but challenge, in this 
presentment of the Lord’s Prayer. It is rightly regarded as one 
complete, inclusive prayer, each of the seven clauses, as living prayer, 
involving all the rest. In an introductory chapter it is described as 
being not a set formula for repetition, but a succession of “* comple- 
mentary pictures of the one life of prayer.” ‘‘ These seven clauses 
represent seven fundamental characters of the one indivisible relation 
between the spirit of man and the Eternal God; they are seven 
lessons in prayer, forming together a complete direction for the 
conduct of our inner life.” 

The Introduction aims at what is confessedly unattainable, to 
express in adequate words that which is the one supreme mystery of 
our being, the ultimate truth of our hidden life, in the Presence, the 
sustaining and enfolding care of that Other, whose name for all 
children of the Spirit is Father, the One eternal, living God. The 
reality of prayer, for us humans, subsists in the Reality of God. Ours 
is a life, when rightly conceived, of fellowship with one another and 
with Him—God, our Father, “‘ the Home of Souls,’”? whose other 
name is Love. 

There is challenge in the first sentence of the Introduction : 
‘“* Prayer is the substance of eternal life.” What follows makes it 
clear that Prayer is Communion, in the conscious approach of our 
personal endeavour, in our limited, dependent life, to that Other, to 
whom, in the secret place of the Most High, we are called, and per- 
mitted to draw near, as children in their Father’s. House. On our 
part the prayer is an asking and seeking, but at the same time a 
receiving in the hidden fellowship of the Spirit, from the Source of 
our being, the Giver of all good. We are able to speak to Him, 
because He has already spoken to us, making us aware of that Other, 
the greater, enfolding Life, in whom alone we have our being. 

The Lord’s Prayer is a complete utterance of that aspiration, that 
response to the inward appeal of the Spirit. To the followers of 
Jesus it is given, for their furtherance in the Christian way of life. 
As they realise its meaning to him, in his own devoted life, it brings 
to them, in the reality of their own prayer, and in the measure of 
their capacity to hear and obey, the grace and truth of that same 
spirit of life, which made him what he was and is, in the fellowship of 
the children of God. 

The orthodox Catholic dogma insists that for Christians there 
must be worship of Christ as God, whether prayer is offered to him 
or not. The basis of the dogma is in the doctrine of the Logos, in 
the light of which the Christ of the Fourth Gospel is represented, and 
which led, through the controversies of succeeding generations, to 
the completed doctrine of the Trinity. And it is within the range of 
this circle of thought that we find ourselves in these Meditations. 
Of the Lord’s Prayer it is said that it is a “ supernatural prayer,” 
given, not to the multitude (notwithstanding the Gospel record of 
the Sermon on the Mount), but only to the chosen disciples, ‘‘ whom 
He is going to incorporate in His rescuing system, use in His ministry, 
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- sons of the Kingdom, self-given to the creative purposes 
of God.” 

In all such language truth may be found, and the more readily 
if for ‘‘ supernatural” we read “ spiritual,” and from the doctrine 
of the Logos, as used by the Church, turn to consider the experience 
and appeal of the Apostle Paul, as in Romans viii., and especially 
verses 16, 17; and if further we can say with Martineau: “ The 
Incarnation is true, not of Christ exclusively, but of Man universally, 
and God everlastingly.”” 1 In the meditation on “‘ The Will” the 
Catholic dogma is represented in the saying, “ Only the Logos, the 
express image of His Person, can do in perfection the Father’s Will. 
So here we pray for union with His indwelling spirit. Anima Christi 
sanctifica me!” And in a later passage it is said that “ with the 
Saints,”’ we ask “ that our divergent lives may be brought into line 
with that one Life in which evil did not operate ; which escaped the 
doom laid upon this planet, and even in the extremity of suffering 
never faltered in its perfect response to the Father’s Will.” And again 
we ask, is that based on a true interpretation of “‘ the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus’? Does it represent the reality of the Divine revealing 
in the life and teaching of Jesus and the power of his influence and 
abiding presence in those who have followed and learnt of him, in 
the spiritual fellowship of the children of God ? 

In the meditation on “‘ The Kingdom,” for the coming of which 
we pray, it is described as “‘ the creative activity of the Holy Spirit,” 
a perpetual process, and, in a beautiful phrase, “‘ the serenity of God 
already enfolding us.’ And when it is said that to realise the full 
meaning of the prayer, “‘ we are to turn our backs on earth, and learn 
how to deal with its sins and its needs by looking steadfastly up to 
heaven,”’ does not that actually mean that we must look within ? 
It is there the Spirit beareth witness. It is the Immanent God, our 
Father, who holds us in being, and is in all life experience the Ultimate 
Teacher, while at the same time, because He is God, the glory of the 
Transcendent is also there. Simply where we are the word comes to 
us: Realise the Presence. Be still and know. Be attentive to the 
Truth, teaching inwardly. Do the Will. To this the final word in 
these Meditations, in which there is so much truly and beautifully 
said, is witness: ‘“‘ Abba, Father, . . . Thou art the Beginning and 
the End of the soul’s life.’’ Amid all differences of doctrinal inter- 
pretation that is our common ground, and the Lord’s Prayer is a 
universal prayer, which truly prayed will meet our every need. 


V. D. Davis. 


BEACONSFIELD, Bucks. 


1 National Review, 1861, in the article on ‘‘ Tracts for Priests and 
People,” Martineau, Essays, Vol. II, p. 443. 














